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Eeonomic Development in the 


Republic of the Philippines 


Needs Are Great, Constructive Efforts Comprehe nsive 


LTHOUGH THE PHILIPPINES suf- 
fered severe war damage (Manila 
was one of the most completely devas- 
tated cities in the world), the young 
Republic is emerging from years of war 
and enemy occupation with many indi- 
cations of a brilliant future. Abundant 
dollar resources, a stable currency, and 
highly valuable export products now in 
strong demand provide the means 
through which rehabilitation and recon- 
struction can be achieved. Those fac- 
tors present the opportunity for the de- 
velopment of a stronger and more self- 
reliant economy in the future. 

This favorable situation is the result 
of a series of unusual circumstances. 
Philippine receipts from all sources for 
the next 5 years may be conservatively 
forecast to exceed $500,000,000 per year 
as compared with a prewar average 
(1938-40) of $200,000,000. These re- 
ceipts will be made up of United States 
Government expenditures (by the U. S. 
Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion), U. S. payments under the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act, and receipts 
from exports and remittances. During 
the first postwar years, U. S. Govern- 
ment payments will account for the 
greater part of the receipts, but begin- 
ning with 1949 these will fall off sharply 
and by 1951 will be of minor importance. 

A vigorous program of rehabilitation 
and reconstruction in the fields of for- 
mer Philippine export products should 
offset this decline, however, particularly 
during the years of strong world demand 
and high prices for Philippine products. 

The estimated balance of payments 
for the immediate postwar years is 
shown in the table at the top of the ad- 
joining columns. 

In addition to the problems of reha- 
bilitation and reconstruction, the Philip- 
pines must prepare for the adjustment 
of its economy to the gradual loss of the 
favored position in the American market 
enjoyed before the war. Under terms 
of the agreement between the United 
States and the Philippines, duties on 
products heretofore given free entry into 
the United States will be gradually in- 
creased over a 20-year period, begin- 
ning in 1954. 
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By Tuomas HisBEN, Adviser for Foreign Economic Development, Areas 
Branch, and Mary A. Pucn, Far Eastern Division, Areas Branch, Office of 
Inter national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Philippines’ Estimated Balance of Payments 


[In millions of dollars] 


Item 1938-40 
RECEIPTS 
E xports 152. 5 
U.S. Government expenditures 39 
Remittances 6.5 
Other 2 
Total 200 
PAYMENTS 


Imports 151. 5 
Interest and amortization } 
Other 

Kemittances 31.5 


Potal 186 


* Not estimated 


1946 1947 | 198 | 1919 | 1950 | 1951 


152. 5 216 263. 5 294 (*) 
336 398. 5 335 242 220. 5 84.5 
42 42 42 42 42 42 
} 2 2 2 2 2 
7) 595 595 549. 5 558. 5 | (*) 


* Includes purchases from the U. 8. Foreign Liquidation Commissioner. 


Before the war and in anticipation of 
the problems expected to arise after in- 
dependence, certain plans and prepara- 
tions were begun. These plans, however, 
could not anticipate the war and the 
effects of war’s destruction—particu- 
larly the almost complete loss of private 
and public records, scientific collections, 
laboratories, libraries, experiment sta- 
tions, plants, and offices. 





Severe as these losses are, the Filipinos 
may be considered fortunate in that a 
considerable part of the personnel which 
had carried forward Philippine govern- 
ment activities and private enterprises 
before the war still remains. There are 
today—all through the Government de- 
partments and agencies, in the profes- 
sions, and as managers and directors 
of enterprises—thoroughly trained sci- 
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Reconstruction is proceeding in the Philippines, under difficulties. 
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Rice terraces in mountainous country, Luzon 


entists, chemists, engineers, economists, 
and technicians, who are experienced 
and able in their fields. 


Threefold Program Essential 


Three basic objectives are necessary 
to carry out a balanced program of re- 
habilitation and progressive economic 
development: 

(1) The domestic production, when 
quantities warrant, of all goods now im- 
ported for the manufacture of which the 
principal raw materials are now or can 
be made available locally; 

(2) The production of Philippine ex- 
port products at prices that will permit 
competition in the world markets; and 

(3) The intensive development of the 
services on which these production enter- 
prises depend—power, transportaticn, 
and communication. 

The most important element in the 
first group is the increased production 
of foodstuffs. Prior to the war the an- 
nual import of foodstuffs amounted to 
an average of $20,000,000 per year, or 
about one-fifth of all imports. In 1946 
the import of foodstuffs rose to $98,- 
000,000. With the population increasing 
at the rate of 2.2 percent per year and 
with a higher standard of living (which 
the Filipinos have come to expect, and 
for which they should be able to pay 
with increased earnings), a major effort 
is being made to increase local produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and to reduce the neces- 
sity of import. This is particularly true 
as regards rice, corn, meat, fish, and 
fruits. 

Increased production of those products 
on present acreage can be achieved by a 
more equitable system of land tenure, 
better land use, and more intelligent farm 
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management, particularly in seed selec- 
tion, irrigation, and fertilization. The 
Bureau of Plant Industry has a fine rec- 
ord of service to agriculture—production 
of rice, for example, was raised from 650 
pounds per acre in 1910 to 1,000 pounds 
in 1940. Nearly all of the agricultural 
stations and demonstration projects were 
destroyed during the war. The rapid re- 
construction and extension of these serv- 
ices will go far toward increasing pro- 
duction on the land now cultivated, al- 
though such increase alone will not sat- 
isfy all requirements. 

To accomplish the desired end, the 
Philippine Government has _ extensive 
plans for land-settlement projects, par- 
ticularly in the vast undeveloped fron- 
tier region of Mindanao; these will in- 
clude large-scale projects utilizing the 
most modern mechanized techniques. 
Additionally, the Bureau of Public Works 
has developed a carefully planned and 
extensive program of irrigation, includ- 
ing the construction of reservoirs, gravity 
irrigation systems, and pumping. In- 
creased production on land now culti- 
vated, and particularly on land put under 
irrigation, will call for extensive use of 
fertilizer. Provision for the manufacture 
of fertilizer is being made in connection 
with the proposed development of hydro- 
electric power and establishment of a 
chemical incustry. 

In order to replace war losses in live- 
stock and to take advantage of the fine 
grazing possibilities of Mindanao and 
other frontier areas, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry is now importing 
breeding stock. Once domestic require- 
ments have been satisfied, the exporta- 
tion of beef and other animal products 
may be considered. 


Notable Recovery in Fishing 


The Philippine fishing industry, yn. 
der the able direction of the Bureay of 
Fisheries, has already made remarkable 
recovery. The prewar supply came from 
commercial in-shore fishing, Off-shore 
fishing (which was almost Wholly a 
Japanese monopoly) and pond fish ey. 
ture in both fresh- and _ salt-water 
ponds. During the war the Filipino fish. 
ing fleet was virtually wiped out, ang 
great damage was done to the ponds, 
Already, since the war, $5,000,000 has 
been invested in fishing vessels. These 
now exceed the prewar fleet in number. 
Moreover, the industry is now owned 
entirely by Filipinos, whereas before 
the war it was 50 percent controlled by 
the Japanese. The Bureau of Fisheries 
has undertaken a program for the re. 
construction and extension of fish ponds 
and has also established a school for 
training fishermen. 

The Bureau’s program, when com. 
pleted, will provide adequate Supplies 
for domestic consumption without the 
necessity for imports, except of some 
specialties. Eventually the Philippines 
may become exporters of fish and fish 
products. 

The increased production of foodstuffs 
in all these fields will call for additional 
food-processing installations, particu- 
larly in rice and corn milling. slaughter 
and meat packing, and in vegetable, 
fruit, and fish canning and drying. 


Industrial Opportunities 


The production of non-foodstuffs for 
consumption and possible export also 
offers a wide range of opportunities in the 
reconstruction and expansion of present 
facilities and in the development of new 
enterprises. With practically no chem- 
ical industry operating in the Philippines 
at present and with expansion in both 
agricultural and industrial fields indi- 
cated, the production at least of certain 
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Tenant house in a rural area of the 


Philippines 
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pasic chemicals and chemical products 
may be undertaken. 

Sulfuric acid will be required in the 
manufacture of fertilizers and explosives, 
and in the iron and steel industry. Salt 
and limestone are available from local 
sources. With low-cost power becoming 
available from hydroelectric develop- 
ment, it should be possible to produce 
caustic soda and soda ash for use in the 
proposed expansion of the Philippine pa- 
per, soap, glass, leather, rubber-products, 
petroleum, and vegetable-oil industries. 

The prewar import of fertilizers, 
chiefly for the sugar industry, called for 
annual expenditures in excess of $3,- 
300,000. The requirements of the post- 
war sugar industry should equal or ex- 
ceed the prewar needs, while the pro- 
posed irrigation and agricultural expan- 
sion will increase requirements. With an 
electrical power potential in the Agus 
River, alone, of 700,000 kilowatts, and 
with numerous other possible hydroelec- 
tric sites, it would appear to be both 
logical and profiitable to produce nitrog- 
enous fertilizer. 

Other chemical products for which the 
Philippines has available all, or the major 
part, of the raw materials are soaps, 


toilet preparations, dynamite, paints, 


pigments, and varnishes. 

While the arts of spinning and weav- 
ing have come down from ancient days, 
the modern industrial production of tex- 
tiles in the Philippines is of recent date. 
Imports of raw cotton, which amounted 
to only 67 tons in 1936, had risen to 1,132 
tons in 1940, while prewar production 
of cotton cloth had reached 26,000,000 
square yards per year from three mills. 
Additionally, about 4,000,000 square 
yards were produced annually by some 
50,000 hand weavers. Prewar imports 
of cotton piece goods was at the rate of 
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In a Philippine market today. 
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about 100,000,000 square yards per year. 
Present requirements, on the basis of 
increased population and demand, are 
estimated to be 170,000,000 square yards 
per year. Two of the prewar mills have 
been consolidated under the manage- 
ment of the National Development Com- 
pany, but even when this organization 
achieves maximum production, there 
will be room for expansion. It is pro- 
posed to install two additional weaving 
mills with a production capacity of 30,- 
000,000 square yards of cloth each, and 
two spinning mills, each with a capacity 
of 7,500,000 pounds of yarn. The erec- 
tion of two knitting mills, one rayon 
plant, a bag factory, and two fish-net 
manufacturing plants is also contem- 
plated. 

Other fields offering opportunities for 
postwar industrial development may be 
found in the manufacture of insulating 
wallboard from sugarcane waste, fine 
paper from abaca waste or from cogon 
grass, and newsprint from wood pulp, 
The production of brick and hollow tile, 
glazed tile, and porcelain ware, refrac- 
tory brick, flat glass, and glassware also 
invites attention, while raw materials are 
at hand for the manufacture of shoes 
and leather products. 


Greater Lumber Output Sought 


About 60 percent of the total land area 
of the Philippines is covered with forests, 
with an estimated stand of 465,000,000.- 
000 board feet, of which 92.5 percent is 
Government-owned. While the red and 
white Lauan (known as Philippine ma- 
hogany) are the commonest types of 
Philippine wood, there are also many 
species of hardwoods, having remark- 
able qualities of endurance, strength, and 
hardness. The color and fine grain of 
these woods make them superb for fur- 
niture and veneers. 

Prewar production of lumber and tim- 
ber was about 1,000,000,000 board feet 
per year; exports were about 190,000,000 
board feet. The sawmilling industry 
maintained a capacity of 1,500,000 board 
feet of raw lumber per day. Despite very 
severe destruction of sawmills during the 
war, postwar production has already 
reached 1,000,000 board feet per day in 
some 200 mills. 

Philippine requirements of lumber for 
reconstruction alone have been esti- 
mated at 4,500,000,000 board feet, and 
it is proposed to bring the annual pro- 
duction of lumber and timber up to 2,- 
000,000,000 board feet as rapidly as pos- 
sible. This would not only relieve the 
heavy demand for reconstruction but 
should lead to a desirable and profitable 
export trade, particularly in the form 
of veneers and flitches. To achieve the 
production rate of 2,000,000,000 board 
feet annually, the Philippine Bureau of 
Forestry estimates that an expenditure 
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Products of the coconut tree are tremen- 
dously important in the Philippine econ- 
omy. 


of $25,000,000 would be required—$11,- 
000,000 for logging equipment and $9,- 
000,000 for additional sawmills. The re- 
mainder would be used for finishing 
mills, veneer mills, and dry-kiln and 
wood-preservation plants. 


Modest Steel Industry Planned 


The question of utilizing the known 
reserves of iron ore in the Philippines for 
the production of iron and steel was 
under consideration for some time before 
the war, when imports of iron and steel, 
steel-mill products, and manufactures 
of steel were in excess of $37,000,090 per 
year. In the light of present require- 
ments for reconstruction and industrial 
expansion, demand is expected to in- 
crease rapidly. 

The establishment of an iron and steel 
mill of about 100,000-ton capacity is, 
therefore, proposed. Production would 
consist chiefly of rails, bars, shapes, 
rounds, flats, and wire and wire products. 
Because of the lack of coking coal for 
the manufacture of coke, charcoal would 
be used. From the rapidly growing ipil- 
ipil, a domestic hardwood somewhat 
similar to the American locust, an ex- 
cellent charcoal is obtained. It is pro- 
posed to use cut-over areas to plant 
ipil-ipil on a 7-year rotation basis, thus 
producing low-cost fuel as well as highly 
valuable byproducts. 

At present the iron and steel industry 
will use only the high-grade ores (60 to 
70 percent iron content). When suitable 
and commercially competitive methods 
have been developed, the 500,000,000-ton 

(Continued on p. 30) 








Fertilizer Industries in Japan 
and Northern and Eastern Europe 


Varvine Trends Seen in Immensely Vital Field of Effor 
‘ : t 


HAT ARE the world prospects of 

nitrogen during the 1947-48 fer- 
tilizer year? And what is the status to- 
day of the nitrogen- and phosphatic- 
fertilizer industries of Japan and the 
principal countries of Northern and 
Eastern Europe? Concededly, these are 
questions of tremendous significance in 
the economic activities of the postwar 
world. Discussing the former topic first 
(on the basis of data recently released 
by the International Emergency Food 
Council), this article highlights the facts 
of salient importance. 

World production of fertilizer nitrogen 
has been far too low to meet require- 
ments since the war, and there appears 
to be little prospect of closing the gap 
between supply and demand during the 
present fertilizer year. Pertinent data 
with respect to estimated production, im- 
ports, exports, and net supply for most 
of the major countries are summarized 
in the accompanying table. The total 
anticipated supply specified in that 
tabulation amounts to approximately 
1,907,000 metric tons of nitrogen, as 
compared with requirements amounting 
to 2,740,000 tons submitted by the re- 
spective governments. 

These estimates, although covering 
more than 100 countries, do not include 


By C. KennetH Horner, Chemical and Drug Division, Office of Inter. 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


In a feature article, entitled “Fertilizer In 
dustries Today in War-Racked Western Eu 
rope,” appearing in Forei¢n COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issue of June 14, 1947, a brief re 
view was given of the current status of the 
fertilizer industries in Western Europe and 
their bearing on the world supply. 

This present article is limited essentially to 
a discussion of the nitrogen- and phosphatic 
fertilizer industries of Japan and the principal 
countries of Northern and Eastern Europe. 








production and requirements in Ger- 
many, Japan, and the Soviet Union, or 
the requirements of the U. S. and Brit- 
ish War Departments for shipment to 
the occupied countries. It is estimated 
that output from these sources (aside 
from the 100 countries) will total ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 tons of nitrogen 
during 1947-48, bringing the world total 
to more than 3,000,000 tons. This would 
be some increase over 1946-47 supplies, 
and approximately 20 percent more than 
the average for the 3 years immediately 
preceding the war. Production esti- 
mates for the most part are conserva- 
tive, and some countries may well exceed 
the amounts indicated. Nevertheless, 
minimum worid needs, approaching 


Estimated Supplies of Fertilizer Nitrogen for Year Ending June 30, 1948 
/ 
‘Metric tons. nitr 
Country Prodi Imy I 
Europe: 
Austria 15. OOK wil “ 
Belgium-Luxembourg 155, 400 My s4 KO OO) 
Czechoslovakia 24, 85 24, 8 
Denmark 12 12,77 
France and Empire 180), HO 1,2 234, 20 
Netherlands OO J, ¢ 4, 65 
Norway Ww), 431 7 19. AM 
Poland 40, OOF 40. OOK 
Spain and Portugal 3, 270 46, 219 10, 489 
Sweden 18, 996 & DM 37. 104 
Switzerland 12, 000 12, OOK 
United Kingdom 224, 5K L3 13,9 Is4, 79 
Other 150) 32, 001 32, 1 
Total, Europe 819, 50 45, 300 83, 24 SS 1, O56 
North and South America: 
Canada 149. 330 1. OM 126, 330 24, 000 
Chile 288, 000 278, 40K + HOF 
United States and possessions 623, 793 170, 301 52, 600 741, 493 
Other. : 766 36, 168 6, 934 
Total, North and South America 1, 061, 889 207, 468 158, 33 812, 027 
Other countries 25, 417 187, 802 113, 219 
Total 1, 906, 902 640, 570 640, 570 1, 906, 902 
Note: Excludes Germany, Japan, and_U. S. S. R., as well as indigenous production in Ital 


Source: International Emergency Food Council 
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4,000,000 tons, will not be met. Coyp. 
tries depending on imports will, as 4 
rule, face the greatest deficits, since little 
possibility is seen of adding significant 
quantities of nitrogen to the estimated 
export pool for 1947-48. 

World supplies of phosphates and pot- 
ash are expected to come near balancing 
with requirements this year, although 
some regional shortages may occur. 
These two fertilizers are no longer under 
allocation, thus permitting free interna. 
tional trade. Nevertheless, some coun- 
tries may still retain export or import 
controls to regulate such trade. 


Czechoslovakia 


Three synthetic-ammonia plants, with 
a capacity equivalent to 35,000 tons of 
nitrogen, were operating in Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1937. Two of these plants, lo- 
cated in Moravska-Ostrava and in 
Noble-Bratislava, respectively, were re- 
ported bombed out in 1945. Output is 
estimated at 13,000 tons of nitrogen dur- 
ing 1946, and a monthly production goal 
of 10,820 tons of nitrates (equivalent to 
2,000 to 3,000 tons of nitrogen) was set, 
beginning in January 1947. This, how- 
ever, will not meet the requirements of 
42.000 tons of nitrogen for 1947 crops. 

There have been no reports of Signifi- 
cant damage to superphosphate facili- 
ties. Apparently, normal production 
would be possible if adequate supplies of 
raw materials (pyrites and phosphate 
rock) were available. The monthly pro- 
duction goal of 31,150 tons of super- 
phosphate and basic slag (5,000 tons 
P.O.) set for January 1947, approxi- 
mately equivalent to the prewar average, 
could essentially satisfy needs if main- 
tained all year. 

A reconstruction and rehabilitation 
project calling for an annual output of 
300,000 tons of nitrogenous fertilizers 
and 400,000 tons of phosphates by the 
end of 1948 is being considered by the 
Economic Council of Czechoslovakia. 


Norway 


The manufacture of synthetic nitrogen 
in Norway is controlled chiefly by one 
company, the largest industrial concern 
in the country. Consumption has been 
relatively small, and of the 64,000 tons 
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representing average production during 
1936-38, about 90 percent was exported. 
Inasmuch as the country is entirely self- 
sufficient with respect to raw materials 
and hydroelectric power, in general 
larger supplies of nitrogenous fertilizers 
were available domestically during the 
war than before—because of the cutting 
off of considerable export shipments. 
Part of the main nitrate plant was used 
for production of raw materials while 
the country was occupied by the Ger- 
mans. Two of the plants were subjected 
to Allied bombing and were out of opera- 
tion for about 6 months. Repairs were 
soon Made and nitrogenous fertilizers 
again were being produced shortly be- 
fore the war ended. Exports were re- 
sumed, and 1945-46 output was near ca- 
pacity or approximately 40 percent 
greater than prewar production. Al- 
though consumption is now about three 
times the 1936-38 average, the Norwegian 
nitrogen industry will be able to supply 
other nations with about 71,000 tons of 
nitrogen, under the International Emer- 
gency Food Council (1. E. F.C.) program, 
during 1947-48. The principal product 
manufactured is an ammonium-nitrate- 
lime mixture containing 15.5 percent ni- 
trogen. Also produced are calcium 
nitrate, ammonium sulfate, sodium ni- 
trate, and calcium cyanamide. 

The phosphatic-fertilizer situation in 
Norway is much less favorable than that 
of nitrogen fertilizer Prewar produc- 
tion was small, approximately 70 percent 
of the requirements being imported. 
Supplies were meager during the war, 
and the accumulated deficit will require 
heavier applications for several years to 
return the soil to normal fertility. Sup- 
plies improved greatly during 1945-46 
when output was about three times the 
1936-38 average. It is believed that dur- 
ing 1947-48 approximately 10,000 tons 
of P.O; will be produced and an equal 
quantity supplied by imports from 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 
A large Norwegian producer of electro- 
lytic zinc reportedly is planning to erect 
a superphosphate plant which would in- 
crease the country’s capacity by 50 per- 
cent. 

Sweden 


In 1938-39, Sweden produced approx- 
imately 8,000 tons of nitrogen for fer- 
tilizer and imported 19,000 tons. As a 
heutral country during the war, the in- 
dustry was not subjected to war hazards, 
and output expanded 130 percent be- 
tween 1938 and 1944 to more than com- 
pensate for reduced imports. In the 
Same period consumption increased 13 
percent, to 31,500 tons. In 1944, there 
were 10 fertilizer plants in operation 
several of which produced nitrogenous 
materials, including calcium nitrate, 
ammonium nitrate, ammonium sulfate, 
and calcium cyanamide. Another plant 
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Nitrogen-fixation plant in Norway. 


was completed in 1944, but it apparently 
is not yet in production. Total nitrogen 
productive capacity for the country, in- 
cluding this plant, could essentially 
cover requirements. However, the I. E. 
F. C. program for 1947-48 calls for out- 
put of 19,000 tons and imports of 18,200 
tons of nitrogen from Norway and Chile. 
Sweden is favorably situated with re- 
spect to utilization of the hydroelectric 
process for production of the nitrogen, 
but harnessing of additional water 
power is necessary. 

Swedish output of superphosphate 
averaged 54,000 tons of P.O; during 
1938-40. Production approximated con- 
sumption, although there was some im- 
port and export trade in soluble phos- 
phates before the war. Phosphate rock, 
for the manufacture of superphosphate, 
was imported from the United States, 
the U. S. S. R., and Oceania. Imports 
of the raw material practically ceased 
during the war, and production of sol- 
uble phosphates dropped to 28,000 tons 
in 1942-43. However, superphosphate 
was made from domestic apatite ob- 
tained as a byproduct in the concentra- 
tion of iron ore, and production increased 
in later years. This raw material does 
not compare with the imported rock, 
inasmuch as it yields only an inferior 
grade of superphosphate. Early in 
1946 phosphate rock from North Africa 
became available in substantial quan- 
ties, and since then the domestic by- 
product has not been used. Future 
supplies of apatite from the U. S. S. R. 
are covered in a trade agreement re- 
cently concluded with that country. 


Superphosphate production in Swe- 
den is controlled by one company which 
operates three plants—in Landskrona, 
Limbamn and Malmo (operated as a 
single unit), and Gaddviken (near 
Stockholm). Another factory, under 
construction near Norrkoping, is ex- 
pected to be producing by the end of 
1947. The combined capacity of the 
four plants will be sufficient to meet 
estimated annual requirements for 80,- 
000 tons of P.O. 


Poland 


Production of nitrogen in Poland be- 
fore the war was chiefly in two State 
plants, located in Moscice and Chor- 
zow. The principal products manufac- 
tured were calcium cyanamide and cal- 
cium nitrate, as well as ammonium sul- 
fate, ammonium-nitrate mixtures, and 
sodium nitrate. Between 25 and 30 per- 
cent of the output was exported. 

During the war the Moscice plant was 
destroyed, but the Chorzow factory 
escaped serious damage and by the be- 
ginning of 1946 it was exceeding prewar 
output. Total production of nitrogen in 
Poland during the 1945-46 fertil:'zer year 
is estimated at 22,000 tons. A goal of 
40,000 tons is set for 1947-48, which would 
be 14 percent more than the 1936-38 
average. Poland has ample supplies of 
coal from domestic sources, and, fhere- 
fore, does not have to depend upon im- 
ports for fuel. Available supplies of 
nitrogenous fertilizers, even with some 
importation, are estimated to be far be- 

(Continued on p. 33) 











New Inquiries From 
Germany and Japan 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from Germany and Japan, the 
Department of Commerce reminds read- 
ers that additional information concern- 
ing the requests cannot be provided 
(except where so stated), and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

It should be remembered also that no 
responsibility is assumed by the Depart- 
ment or any agency of this Government 
for transactions entered into with the 
persons or firms mentioned. All trans- 
actions are subject to the regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this 
country and in the occupied areas, and 
announcement of these trade inquiries 
does not constitute a guaranty that 
the business contemplated will be au- 
thorized. Therefore, interested United 
States firms should by all means 
acquaint themselves with the conditions 
governing private trade with these areas 
before entering into correspondence 
with these firms. Detailed information 
on trading conditions is available from 
the Department’s Office of International 
Trade. 


Germany—Heinz A. H. Ballhorn Pulver- 
hofsweg 81/8, Hamburg-Farmsen, wishes to 
sell chemical products and other goods pro- 
duced in Germany. 

Germany—Hessische Holzerwerke, Wald- 
michelbach im Odenwald, Hesse, desires to 
export radio cabinets of various sizes, all 
first-class finish. 

Germany—Klingenfuss, Walter & Co., 
Kronprinzenstrasse 11, Frankfurt a. M., 
seeks suppliers of milliners’ requisites and 
of raw feathers, especially of exotic birds. 

Germany—Hans Melzer, (10a) Malter 
ueber Dippoldiswalde, Russian Zone, desires 
to contact dealers in fishing tackle. 

Germany—wWilhelm Meyer, Huttenwerk- 
Strasse 1, Dillingen-Saar, seeks agency for 
nylon hose for the Saar Basin. 

Germany—Emil Hemminger Murrhardt, 
(14a) Murrhardt (Wurtt.), American Zone, 
wishes to export catoptric telescopes for 
astronomical purposes (Neo-Brachyt sys- 
tem), and accessories. (One copy of descrip- 
tive material available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 

Germany—Schoning & Co., Glockengle- 
berstrasse 61-63, Lubeck, desires to export 


~~ 


greeting cards, picture postcards, 
articles for the tourist trade 
Germany—Siemens-Schuckertwerke Akti- 
engesellschaft, Ostl. Stadmauerstr. 30, (13a) 
Erlangen, wishes to export fractional horse- 
power motors. (One copy of descriptive 
material available on loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 
Germany—H. Sterkel-Biberstein, Seestr. 
28, (14b) Ravensburg i. Wurtt., wishes to 
represent American manufacturers and ex- 
porters in Germany and Switzerland 
Germany—Franz Xaver Wattenberg, Post- 
box 13, Burg (bez. Magdeburg), seeks orders 
for baroque organs for churches. One copy 
of descriptive material and sketch of organ 


and other 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
— 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office 


ae 


of International Trade 


available on loan basis from Commercial Ip. 
telligence Division, Department of Commerc 
Washington 25, D.C.) 

Japan—American-Japan-Honshu Co. Ine. 
Kobe, wishes to import mill supplies ang 
industrial equipment; also, desires to export 
unspecified commodities. (Inquirer  agks 
that communications be addressed to Henry 
A. Trinke, Kobe Base, A. P. O. 317, 506 Shinko 
Building, San Francisco, Calif.) 

Japan-—Kozo Sha" Incorp. (General Ad- 
vertising Agency), 5-58, Chojamachi, Naka. 
Ku, Yokohama, wishes to represent an ad. 
vertising agency 

Japan—T. Murakami & Co., Matsubara. 
cho Shimizu-shi, desires to export fishing 
tackle, bamboo wares, decorations, and gen- 
eral merchandise 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re. 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


for $1 each. 


these firms. 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Air-Conditioning: 45 

Automotive Vehicles and Parts: 45 

Burrs: 14 

Chemicals: 24, 40 

Clothing and Accessories: 11, 13 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 7 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 32, 46 

Embroideries and Lace: 13 

Fats and Oils: 29 

Film: 33. 

Filters: 27 

Foodstuffs: 7, 23, 25, 30, 43 

Furniture: 36 

General Merchandise: 6 

Iron: 28 

Lathes: 35 

Lumber Products: 24 

Machinery 
Construction and Maintenance—5, 26 
Industrial—2, 3, 4, 24, 31, 38, 39, 44, 45 


Most of these trade 


Additional informa- 


(It is recognized 


Marble: 10, 17, 18, 19 

Metals and Minerals: 2, 3, 6 

and Parts: 37 

Office Equipment and Stationery Supplies: 6, 
34, 36 

Oyster Shells: 9 

Paper and Paper Products: 6 


Musical Instruments 


22, 24, 41 
Photographic Materials and Cameras: 5, 30 
Pipes and Tubing: 28, 39 

Radios and Parts: 30, 32, 45, 46 
Refrigeration: 3, 5, 32, 45 
Rolling Mills: 4 

Rubber and Raw Materials: 1, 5 
Sponges: 15 

Textiles: 6, 16, 20, 24, 42 








Tools: 4 
Wines and Liqueurs: 12, 21 
Wooden Articles: 8 


, 
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Burma Seeks U.S. Market for 
Hand-Woven Bags 


The Government of Burma is anxious 
to ascertain the possibilities of a United 
States market for Kachin hand-woven, 
embroidered, shoulder-type bags. Ac- 
cording to the American Consulate Gen- 
eral in Rangoon, this inquiry stems from 
Burma’s desire to establish a new indus- 
try. 

Production of the bags depends, how- 
ever, on the availability of supplies of 
certain threads, wools, and dyes. 

It is understood that villages in the 
immediate vicinity of Sinlum could pro- 
duce 1,400 bags per year, but that, in 
order to do so, the following minimum 
quantities of raw materials are needed: 

3,000 bundles red thread (yarn) 

3000 bundles black thread (yarn). 

1,500 skeins colored wools 

1.500 balls D. M. C. silk-type thread 

8 gallons red dye 

8 gallons black dye 

Provided sufficient materials could be 
obtained to warrant starting the indus- 
try, it is estimated that an annual output 
of 14,000 bags would be possible from 
the entire Bhamo District. 


Four sample bags in varying sizes and 


design, and specimens of the threads and 
wools required, are available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

For further details, interested buyers 
and suppliers are asked to communicate 
direct with the Deputy Commissioner, 
Bhamo, Burma, or the Frontier Areas 
Administration, Rangoon, Burma. The 
American Consulate General in Rangoon 
has requested that it be furnished with 
a carbon copy of all communications 
connected with this inquiry. 


Chilean Visitors Here on 
Purchasing Mission 


A Chilean military delegation is in the 
United States on a twofold mission: (1) 
to visit plants, exhibitions, and shows; 
and (2) to purchase certain goods, in- 
cluding machine tools, planes, lathes, 
burned magnesite, electrodes, iron sheets, 
coke, paper for shotgun shells, and ma- 
chinery to manufacture the shells. 

The mission is headed by Brig. Gen. 
Miguel Quezada, president of the board 
of directors of the Army War Material 
Plant. Others in the group include Brig. 
Gen. Juan Retamal, vice chairman of the 
board of directors and acting manager of 
plant; Lieut. Col. Guillermo Aravena, 
chief of inspection department of plant; 
Maj. Walter Watt, chief of purchasing 
department and secretary of the mission, 
and Maj. Fernando Valenzuela. 

Their itinerary during their month’s 
Stay is tentatively scheduled to cover 
Washington, New York, Pittsburgh, 
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Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, and Mobile. 

United States firms and individuals 
wishing to contact these visitors may do 
so through the Chilean Military Mission, 
2128 Bancroft Place NW., Washington, 
| 2 a 


Additional Equipment for 
New Zealand’s Substations 


Supplementing earlier announcements 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY (July 26, 
August 2, and August 16), the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised that the 
State Hydro-electric Department, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, has issued a call 
for bids to furnish the following: 

Two—11,100 kv.-a. 6.6/66-kv. transformer 
banks for Cobb River Power Station. Con- 
tract No. 42, Section 83 Nelson. Bids close 
at 4 p.m., November 25, 1947. 

One copy of tender, including condi- 
tions of contract, drawings, and specifi- 
cations, is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Also, copies of specifications 
may be obtained from the office of the 
New Zealand Trade Commissioner, 1800 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


French Guiana a Supply 
Source for Annatto Seeds 


According to information recently re- 
ceived by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, French Guiana is in a position 
to produce considerable quantities of 
annatto seeds, or “roucou” (as known 
there). 

American firms which are interested 
in obtaining a source of supply for this 
product are advised to communicate with 
the Service de l’Agriculture, Cayenne, 
French Guiana. 


Spanish Inventor Offers 
New Device for Motorists 


An apparatus which shows graphically, 
automatically, and continuously the 
route on which a moving automobile is 
traveling has been developed by Juan 
Montilla of Madrid, Spain. 

It is understood that Mr. Montilla has 
already applied for a patent on his in- 
vention in Spain. He now offers to sell 
the patent without obligation and for 
immediate negotiation, together with 
priority rights to apply for patents in 
other countries, including the United 
States, England, and Canada. 

According to the inventor, this equip- 
ment would be a useful and practical ad- 
dition to automotive vehicles in that it 
would enable the operator to check his 
route with a greater degree of accuracy, 
and guarantee notice of points of danger 
or of special interest along the way. 


He claims also that its small size, sim- 
ple design, and moderate cost of con- 
struction would permit its installation on 
any type of automobile. 

One copy of a descriptive statement of 
the apparatus (in Spanish with English 
translation), together with one set of 
drawings, is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Complete details con- 
cerning this offer are available from Mr. 
Montilla, Calle Viriato No. 20, Madrid, 
Spain. 

A World-Trade Directory Report is 
being prepared. 


Foreign Visitors 


1, Australia—Charles Walter McKay, rep- 
resenting Dunlop Rubber Australia Ltd., 108 
Flinders Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in raw materials used in the rubber 
industry. Scheduled to arrive August 27, 
via San Francisco, to remain until October 
18; returning on December 4 to remain until 
January 11, 1948. U.S. address: c/o R. D. 
Chisholm, 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, and 
Akron. 

2. Brazil—Reynaldo L. Bronnert, repre- 
senting R. L. Bronnert Industria e Artefatos 
de Papeis, Rua Boa Vista, 116, Sao Paulo, is 
interested in obtaining representations for 
metal wire screens for paper and mining in- 
dustries, machinery for rubber and paper 
industries, and machines for paper cutting, 
making papier-mdché, and paper finishing. 
He is now in the United States until October 
15. U.S. address: c/o Consulate General of 
Brazil, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Boston, Akron, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Los Angeles, and New 
York. 

(Previously announced in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, August 30.) 

3. Egypt—-Dr. Abdel Aziz, representing 
Société Egyptienne de Conserves Alimen- 
taires, 10, Rue Général Earle, Alexandria, is 
interested in canning machinery, tin plate, 
and household and commercial refrigerators. 
Also, he seeks technical information on can- 
ning in general. Scheduled to arrive dur- 
ing the last week of August, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Royal Egyptian Consulate, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. India—K. N. Chaudhury, representing 
Bisesarlall Brijlal, 37 Cross Street, Calcutta, 
is interested in purchasing and obtaining 
representations for wire-drawing machinery, 
nail-making machinery, hot and cold rolling 
mills, sheet-metal machinery, and other en- 
gineering machinery and tools. He is now 
in the United States until November. U. S. 
address: Hotel Embassy, Seventieth Street 
and Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

(Previously announced in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, July 26.) 

5. Syria—Alexis Khoury, representing Hajj 
Khoury & Co., P. O. Box 411, and Syrian 
Trading Co., P. O. Box 280, both in Damascus, 
is interested in representing manufacturers 
only for tires, tubes, refrigerators, and photo- 
graphic materials (for Hajj Khoury & Co.), 
and crawler tractors powered by Diesel en- 
gines (for Syrian Trading Co.). He is now 
in the United States for 3 or 4 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Meshaka, 220 Fifth Avenue, 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated August 21, 1947) 


Argentina’s concern for its exchange 
position appeared in the extensive addi- 
tions to the list of goods for whose im- 
portation exchange credits would not be 
granted. The granting of exchange per- 
mits has been suspended only temporarily 
for many of these goods, pending a study 
of the country’s requirements. This 
would seem to indicate an attempt to 
bring the whole foreign trade of Argen- 
tina into a more nearly coordinated 
balance. 

The Central Bank announced that the 
fine for failing to use exchange obtained 
under permit would be raised to 20 per- 
cent of the value of the unused part. 
The previous fine, apparently, was not 
stiff enough to prevent abuse. 

The foreign-trade statistics for the 
month of May (atest available) showed 
imports exceeding exports for the first 
time in more than 4 years. 

Exports of grain increased in volume 
in July and the first half of August, but 
in the case of corn and barley failed 
to attain anticipated levels. The move- 
ment of oil cakes and meals and of hides 
and skins has continued stagnant be- 
cause of a lack of buyers at the prices 
asked by the Trade Promotion Institute 
(IAPI). Edible oils appear to have been 
heavily oversold, but shipments have 
been only about 10 percent of sales. Be- 
cause of increasing difficulties in making 
bulk sales to foreign buyers at its sched- 
ule of prices, IAPI in late July returned 
the cheese export business to private 
trade. 

Government measures to relieve the 
congestion of the port of Buenos Aires 
and to iron out the delays in the flow of 
imports and exports have shown encour- 
aging results in the past month. 

On July 23, a Commercial and Finan- 
cial Agreement was signed between Ar- 
gentina and France. A rotating credit 
was given to France against which Ar- 
gentine agricultural products could be 
purchased for 3 years, and the purchase 


10 





of a long list of French products by Ar- 
gentina was to be facilitated by France. 

A bill recently passed by the Lower 
House of the Argentine Congress and re- 
garded as practically certain to pass the 
Upper House, provides a special tax of 
1.5 percent on the total annual wage bills 
of all employers of labor to help finance 
the National University. 

The new insurance law passed in June 
and providing (among Other things) 
that insurance on imports and exports 
would have to be taken out in Argentine 
companies when the risk was for the 
account of the buyer or the shipper, re- 
spectively, has not yet been put into 
force although the law is in effect. 

A National Economic Council has been 
created to coordinate planning and 
moves in the economic field. A former 
head of the Central Bank, an outstand- 
ing figure in the economic sphere in Ar- 
gentina, has been made president of the 
Council. 

The Government intensified its ef- 
forts to combat speculation and infla- 
tion in order living 
Violators of price controls have been 
prosecuted, and the Government has 
emphasized the need for increased pro- 
duction. In order to decrease specula- 
tion and increase production, banks were 


to control costs of 


required to restrict loans except for 
pioductive enterprises. At the same 
time, the Government removed price 


certain essential items of 
which had tended to 


ceilings on 
local production 


disappear from the market in the face 
of the established prices. Scarcities of 
various kinds have appeared. For ex- 


ample, potatoes had to be imported from 
the United States and sold at double the 
normal price. There has been a 
shortage of gasoline. 

The sugi.rcane crop has been officially 
estimated at 7,452,800 metric tons. This 
quantity should yield 525,000 tons of 
sugar, more than enough to cover an- 
ticipated domestic consumption. 

The wine-grape crop was estimated at 
1,258,700 metric tons. Although this 
figure is 14.5 percent above last year’s 
harvest, it will hardly more than cover 
the increased domestic demands, and 
may not prevent some increase in wine 
prices. 


also 


Supplies of the jute bagging dwindleg 
to a point where the Government found 
it necessary to restrict its use, but by the 
middle of August it became known that 
an agreement finally had been reacheg 
with the Government of India whereby 
Argentine-owned jute in India would be 
released in exchange for supplies of corn 
and barley in Argentina. 

The wool trade was stimulated by 
some forward contracting of the new 
fine-wool clip by United States buyers 
at prices ranging up to $0.50 per pound 
c. i. f. north Atlantic port, and by the 
news that the United Kingdom would 
allow the import of low crossbred wools. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Seed Potatoes 


Effective 
change 


Importation 
August 11, 1947, the 
permits for the 
Argentina of 
temporarily 
ing to Central Bank circular 

Specified Products Sus- 
pended.—-The granting of exchange permits 
for the importation into Argentina of certain 
caps and felts for the brushes, 
cutlery, furs, and glasses has been suspended 
until further 
Bank circular 


Suspended .— 
granting of ex- 
importation into 
Was suspended 
and until further notice, accord- 
No. 817 

Importation 


seed pot 


atoes 


hats same, 


as a transitory measure and 
notice, according to Central 
No. 820 of August 19, 1947 
Specified Radios and Audio-Frequency Am- 
plifiers for Use as Models: Limited Importa- 
tion Permitted According to Argentine 
Central Bank C 818 of August 19, 
1947, exchange permits will be granted to 
established firms in Argentina for the im- 
portation of radio receivers of the familiar 
domestic or automobile type and audio-fre- 
quency amplifiers to a maximum of two 
units for each type of apparatus which will 
be imported for the purpose of being utilized 


ircular No 


as models for their production within the 
country 

[For previous announcement of exchange 
suspension for radios and amplifiers see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 10, 1947.| 

Specified Products: No Import Quotas Fized 
for Second Half of 1947 and Importation 
Suspended.—Argentine Central Bank circular 
No. 821 states that the Bank has resolved not 
to fix quotas for the second half of 1947 for 
the articles listed below and to suspend as 
from August 13, as a transitory measure and 
until further notice, the granting of exchange 


permits for the following: Canvas and tent- 
ing; marble (rough-hewn slabs, polished oF 
not); lead-lined copper wire less than 5 mm. 


in diameter; lead-lined 
than 5 mm. in diameter; 
excluding “Air Cell” and ‘“Mini-Max”; but- 
tons in general; tooth brushes; combs; pure 
aluminum sulfate; es and lithopone 


copper wire more 
batteries in general, 


sences,; 
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However, the Bank is disposed to consider, 
ect to prior study in each case, the grant- 


b : 
Po ‘ exchange permits for lead-lined copper 
es and batteries in general to users who 


stablish the impossibility of acquiring from 
somaaati producers the material which they 
require oF other material which can be sub- 


stituted. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


Revised Regulations Issued Concerning 
Applications for Foreign Exchange for Non- 
import Requirements.—In accordance with 
Central Bank of China circular No. 103, dated 
June 28, 1947, Appointed Banks have been 
notified of revised regulations with respect 
to foreign-exchange applications on non- 
import requirements, including student ex- 
penditures abroad and commercial charges 
relative to exports. These regulations are 
summarized as follows: 

1. Student Expenses Abroad: Provision has 
been made whereby Chinese students abroad 
may apply for foreign exchange for living 
expenses, including tuition fees, up to a 
total of US$1,800 or the equivalent for 1 year. 
Exchange allowed for traveling expenses may 
not exceed US$100 or the equivalent; this 
amount is in addition to steamship passage 
For medical expenses, exchange not exceed- 
ing US$200 or equivalent is permitted 
Students eligible to apply for exchange in- 
clude only those paying their own expenses; 


Government scholarship students are ex- 
cluded. 
2. Marine Insurance Premiums for Ex- 


port: Application may be made by exporters 
for foreign exchange to cover marine in- 
surance premiums for abroad 
prov:ded that foreign-exchange proceeds are 
sold or contracted to be sold to the Ap- 
pointed Banks. Applications should be filed, 
together with copies of an export declara- 
tion endorsed by the Appointed Bank, bills 
of lading, invoices, et cetera. The Ap- 
pointed Bank is required to issue a demand 
draft payable to the order of the insurance 
company concerned 

3. Freight Charges for Exports: Similarly, 
exporters may apply for foreign exchange for 
freight charges incurred on_ shipments 
abroad, observing the same rules with re- 
spect to disposal of foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds and procedure in filing applications as 
the afore-mentioned. Demand drafts in this 
case are made payable, cf course, to the order 
of the steamship company concerned 

4. Agent’s Commission on Exports: Regu- 
lations provide that exporters may apply 
with documentary evidence for foreign ex- 
change to cover agent’s commission, not ex- 
ceeding 5 percent of the f. o. b. value of the 
shipments. Demand drafts are issucd pay- 
able to the order of only those agents desig- 
nated by the approved applications. Pro- 
vision is made for application for the agent’s 
commission covering shipments made _ be- 
tween February 24 and June 28, 1947, where 
export bills have already been sold and the 
agent’s commission has not been applied for. 

All applications coming within the fore- 
going categories are to be forwarded to the 
Central Bank of China for preliminary ex- 
amination, with final approval vested in the 
Committe for Examination of Foreign Ex- 
change of the Executive Yuan in Nanking. 

Cash Deposits Required of Airplane Pas- 
sengers Traveling from Shainghai to Canton 
Carrying Currency in Excess of Limit.—A\ir- 
plane passengers traveling from Shainghai to 
Canton carrying bank notes in excess of 
CN$500,000 (see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
May 24, 1947, page 14) are required to take 


shipments 
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out a permit from the local customhouse 
against a cash deposit of equivalent value, in 
accordance with Shanghai Customs Notifica- 
tion No. 143 dated July 18, 1947. This cash 
deposit will be refunded to the depositor 
when the Canton customs Officials certify that 
the bank notes in question have duly ar- 
rived. In the event that the bank notes 
fail to reach Canton in their entirety or in 
their original packing as sealed by the 
Shanghai authorities, or the Canton certifica- 
tion has not been reecived within 14 days 
from the date of departure, the deposit shall 
be forfeited and the receipt issued the deposi- 
tor shall become null and void. 

There is no limftation on the amount of 
Chinese National currency notes a person 
may carry who is traveling from Shanghai to 
any place within China whether by land, air, 
or sea, provided the route does not include 
Honk Kong or a foreign territory, and trans- 
portation is not by junks or vessels other than 
those plying under General Regulations. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated August 26, 1947) 


The month of August was highlighted 
by the signing of a decree, by President 
Grau, on August 22, 1947, authorizing 
products of foreign manufacture or 
origin similar to those produced by Cuban 
basis, of an import quota system for 
the establishment, on an emergency 
industry and agriculture. This decree 
requires that the Minister of Commerce 
submit to the Cabinet for approval a plan 
outlining the system under which im- 
port quotas may be set up, and the Min- 
ister is authorized to issue the necessary 
resolutions for its organization. It is 
presumed that quotas would affect prin- 
cipally certain textiles, rubber manufac- 
tures including tires, and farm products. 

While August is generally a_ slack 
month, commerce and industry, broadly 
speaking, presented conflicting trends. 
Retail sales continued at the pace pre- 
vailing since June, and remained at the 
preceding year’s levels in both dollar and 
unit sales with prices more or less sus- 
tained, except for cotton piece goods, 
which moved forward as a result of ad- 
vances as high as 30 percent announced 
by Cia. Textilera Ariguanabo, S. A., the 
island’s largest producer of these goods. 
Textile wholesalers reported that Arigu- 
anabo’s price rise brought about a slight 
flurry in the movement of cotton piece 
goods but that activity in that trade 
was otherwise very quiet. There is con- 
siderable expectation that the coming 
winter trade will move heavy fabrics 
carried over from the preceding year. 

Importers continue to exercise extreme 
caution in their future commitments. 
Fairly recent heavy arrivals of radios, 
electric fans, and other household appli- 
ances threaten to create an oversupply 
in these lines, although in the case of 
refrigerators, washing machines, and 


electric ranges, imports are inadequate 
to meet current demand. With the ex- 
ception of oil and lard, which dipped 
slightly, food prices remained at the high 
levels of July and the trade expects no 
price decreases other than seasonal 
fluctuations for the remainder of the 
year. 

Banking and trade credits remained 
easy, with collections very satisfactory. 
Data recently released by the Cuban 
Government show that wages and sal- 
aries paid during the first 5 months of 
1947 totaled $237,864,800, reflecting an 
increase of 37 percent over the $173,506,- 
900 reported for the comparable period 
in 1946. 

Although a few industries, such as 
soft-drink bottlers and breweries, re- 
vorted continued peak production, 
others, such as corrugated-box manufac- 
turers, furniture makers, and producers 
of textiles and shoes, indicated output 
levels below August 1946. 

Shortages of cement and other build- 
ing materials, coupled with high labor 
costs and low per capita output, have 
continued to keep private construction 
activity considerably below 1946 indexes. 
As a reflection of this condition, building 
permits, issued in the Province of Ha- 
bana, for the first 6 months of 1947 
amounted to only $9,656,264 compared 
with $18,473,869 in the first half of 1946. 
The Municipality of Habana called for 
bids on a portion of the much-needed re- 
pairs to the aqueduct which supplies 
water to Habana city. 

Total Cuban lumber imports during 
the first 6 months of 1947 amounted to 
some 23,099,065 board feet, an increase 
of 47 percent over the 15,744,667 board 
feet received during the like period in 
1946. Of this, yellow-pine receipts to- 
taling 21,404,045 board feet accounted 
for 92 percent as against 14,610,629 
board feet or 93 percent of imports in the 
first half of 1946. 

Preliminary figures recently released 
by the Cuban Government indicate that 
total Cuban foreign trade for the first 4 
months of 1947 was valued at $355,029 ,241 
as against $230,863,302 in 1946. Cuba’s 
exports for the months January through 
April 1947 were valued at $205,771,101, of 
which $164,257,421 or 79.8 percent went 
to the United States. In comparison, in 
1946, exports totaled $132,299,158, of 
which $96,339,722 or 72.8 percent was 
shipped to the United States. Imports 
for the first 4 months of 1947 totaled 
$149,258,140, of which the United States 
supplied $126,063,747 or 84.4 percent, 
while imports in the 1946 period 
amounted to $108,689,472, of which the 
United States supplied $76,305,431 or 70.2 
percent. 

Ministry of the Treasury statistics 
show that the passenger automobiles in 
circulation as of June 30, 1847, numbered 
30,386, compared with 26,872 cars on 
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December 31, 1946, and 27,669 units on 
December 31, 1939. 

A plea was entered before the Supreme 
Court for a ruling of unconstitutionality 
against Decree No. 91 which modified the 
Cuban Law of Pharmacy and set up nu- 
merous difficult, complicated, and re- 
Strictive provisions governing the impor- 
tation of pharmaceuticals. 

Cuban weather conditions have con- 
tinued excellent, and another large 
sugarcane crop is in prospect for 1948, 
although it probably will not be quite as 
large as the record-breaking crop of 1947. 
Leaders of the local sugar industry are 
busy estimating the quantity of sugar 
they can expect to sell to the United 
States and to other world sugar markets 
in 1948. Most of them apparently are of 
the opinion that the 1948 Cuban crop, 
unless restricted, will probably be much 
larger than the quantity that can be sold 
in the year. They are therefore recom- 
mending the application of quotas to 
limit output to expected sales, plus a 
reasonable carry-over at the end of the 
year. 

Cuban tobacco growers and Govern- 
ment officials are concerned over the 
relatively large existing stocks of leaf 
and the hesitancy of buyers thus far to 
purchase the 1946-47 crop, nearly all of 
which still remains in growers’ hands. 
Buyers allegedly are unwilling to pay the 
minimum prices fixed by the Govern- 
ment. The Government’s Tobacco Sta- 
bilization Fund also has been unable to 
sell much of its surplus stocks. On 
August 22, President Grau reportedly 
signed a decree limiting the 1947-48 
crop to 530,000 quintals (53,800,000 
pounds) compared with the 1946-47 crop 
estimated at 65,000.000 pounds. The 
over-all production quota is to be sub- 
divided among growers who produced 
1945-46 crop tobacco, and growers must 
complete their harvest by March 31, 1948. 
“Capadura” tobacco cannot be harvested 
in shade-grown areas. The decree also 
provides that the Tobacco Stabilization 
Fund is to acquire any “capaduras” not 
suitable for grading, at $10 per quintal 
with stalk or $20 baled; but it will not be 
permitted to sell any of its tobacco for 
domestic consumption at less than the 
official minimum prices. 

A decree prohibiting the exportation of 
1947-48-crop coffee and eliminating price 
ceilings is now said to be awaiting the 
signature of the President. The decree 
also reportedly increases minimum prices 
to $3.50 per quintal for fresh coffee 
berries, $10 for dry berries, and to $21 for 

hulled coffee. In an effort to forestall 
exportations of cacao, local chocolate 
manufacturers have offered to buy the 
entire Cuban crop (5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
pounds) at the current price near $24 per 
quintal. 

Marketings of livestock and milk pro- 
duction are at their seasonal peak, but 
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the demand for imported foods is strong. 
Higher United States prices of milk and 
eggs have deterred Habana importers 
who must sell these items at the Cuban 
ceiling prices. Cuba will again produce 
about 12,000,000 pounds of edible peanut 
oil during the season now beginning, 
but crushers fear competition of cheap 
United States soybean oil. 

Rice arrivals in Cuban ports in the last 
month have been relatively small, but 
supplies continue adequate. Effective 
(tentatively) October 1, fixed price ceil- 
ings on imported rice will cease to exist, 
and a system of flexible ceilings based on 
costs is to take effect. Importers, how- 
ever, have reportedly held back on their 
United States purchases because of high 
prices, and much interest has been shown 
in offerings from other American Re- 
publics. A deal is now pending for 
400,000 sacks of Mexican rice. Domestic 
growers have been insisting upon a price 
policy that will put their rice on a price 
basis comparable with that of imported 
rice. 

There has been an appreciable dimi- 
nution in management-labor strife 
throughout the island. Demands on the 
part of Habana bus workers for a 40- 
percent wage increase, and on the part 
of Habana tramway workers for a similar 
raise and for reduction of their workday 
from 8 to 6 hours, are still pending, but 
it does not appear likely that they will be 
pushed to a conclusion for the time be- 
ing. Despite their political division, labor 


leaders of all factions have taken a 
paraliel stand in condemning United 
States sugar-quota legislation. partic- 


ularly clause 202 (E) of the 1948 Sugar 
Act, and in calling attention to recessive 
factors which threaten to affect the 
Cuban economy adversely. 

The drive for increased wages, though 
losing momentum as a result of recent 
increases and of intra-labor dissension, 
is Still likely to result in further wage 
gains by labor. 

Some relief to the present scarcity of 
hotel accommodations for tourists may 
result from a judgment handed down by 
the Court of Appeals of Habana that 
the present laws and regulations freez- 
ing rents do not apply to hotels. Nu- 
merous hotels hope to obtain vacancies 
as a result of the departure of long-time 
residents who had hitherto refused either 
to vacate or to pay increased rentals. 

Government revenues during the first 
half of August showed a more pro- 
nounced seasonal decline than during 
the same period of the preceding year; 
it is, however, still too soon to judge 
whether this may indicate a change in 
the upward trend of revenues which has 
characterized the past 6 years, or 
whether merely temporary factors are 
involved. 

Official figures for June 30, 1947, the 
latest available, show a further increase 


in total Cuban monetary stocks to 742. 
900,000 dollars/pesos as compared With 
713,100,000 dollars/pesos at the end of 
May. Bank deposits rose to 648,800,009 
dollars /pesos as compared with 599,600... 
000 dollars/pesos, while loans declineg 
from a record 245,300,000 dollars ‘Pesos 
at the end of May to 144,400,000 dollars, 
pesos on June 30, as the result of syb. 
stantial repayments of advances on the 
current year’s sugar crop. 

Cuban holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange, including dollars officially es. 
timated to be in circulation in Cuba but 
exclusive of private (nonbankers) bal. 
ances in the United States, total 868 - 
900,000 pesos at the end of June, com. 
pared with 725,000,000 pesos at the eng 
of May. Virtually the entire amount 
consists either of gold or United States 
dollars. Further substantial increases 
in this record figure are not expected, 
and some decrease appears likely, inas. 
much as the bulk of the value of this 
year’s sugar crop had been paid for by 
June 30. 

The Radio Corporation of Cuba, a sub- 
sidiary of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., is currently conducting 
two-way radio-telephone tests between 
Habana and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Service is expected to be opened to the 
public on September 15, 1947. 

The shipping situation was even 
quieter than usual during August, and 
while from the standpoint of labor none 
of the leaders or workers is interested in 
relinquishing any of the recent gains, 
aside from one small technical demand 
against the Seatrain ‘(which was 
granted) port labor has been conspicu- 
ously silent. Despite labor threats to 
disrupt services, the Seatrains New Jer- 
sey, Texas, and New Orleans, operating 
between New York, Habana, and New 
Orleans, are continuing to reach Habana 
every Tuesday, Friday, and Sunday. 

The tourist season appears to be at low 
ebb, and hotel prices have been reduced 
to the minimum. However, the exodus 
of Cuban tourists and businessmen to the 
United States continues to exceed all 
records in recent years, and the trans- 
portation companies are considerably 
gratified with this off-season trade. Fur- 
ther encouragement for Caribbean tour- 
ist traffic may result from the action at 
the Tourist Conference at Panama where 
it was proposed to establish permanent 
tourist cards to serve in lieu of passports 
and visas. 

There were no important developments 
in mining activities during the period 
under review. However, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment published its first mineral and 
geological maps of Cuba, which should be 
of substantial value to persons interested 
in these matters. 

While exploratory activities were being 
continued by two large foreign-controlled 
oil companies along the north coasts of 
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Matanzas and Camaguey Provinces, 
erection of a small modern oil refinery, 
for handling light gravity oil of naphtha 
characteristics from the Jarahueca field, 
was initiated at the town of Cabaiguan, 
in the Province of Las Villas. 

Investigation by the Cuban Govern- 
ment of the local petroleum-products- 
distributing companies’ claim that pres- 
ent official ceiling prices on gasoline, 
kerosene, and gas oil do not cover the 
cost of importation, is reportedly nearing 
completion, and it is expected that an 
announcement will shortly be made as to 
whether or not ceiling-price increases 
will be approved. 


Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


TRADE DuRING First HALF 
oF 1947 


FOREIGN 


Commercial imports into Czechoslo- 
vakia during the first half of 1947 totaled 
12.813,828,000 Czechoslovak crowns (50 
Czechoslovak crowns=$1 U. S. Cur- 
rency) and exports, 12,970,814,000, ac- 
cording to the Economic Bulletin of July 
31, 1947, issued by the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. Comparable 
statistics for the first half of 1946 show 
commercial imports of 3,198,400,000 and 
exports of 3,926,900,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns. Only a small portion of this 
increase can be attributed to price rises, 
inasmuch as the prices of goods moving 
in Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade were 
only approximately 10 percent higher in 
the first 6 months of 1947 than in the 
like period of 1946, according to the 
official indexes of import and domestic 
prices. 

The foregoing import statistics do not 
include UNRRA deliveries, which, dur- 
ing the period of the UNRRA program, 
amounted to a total of $270,000,000, the 
major portion of the deliveries having 
taken place in 19456. If UNRRA imports 
are considered, the increase in the vol- 
ume of total imports during the first 
half of 1947 when compared with the 
like period of 1946 amounted to approx- 
imately 50 percent. On the other hand, 
the three-fold increase in Czechoslo- 
vakia’s exports apparently represents a 
proportionate increase in the real volume 
of total exports. This impressive rise in 
the export volume, which became ap- 
parent during the last 6 months of 1946 
when the monthly value of commercial 
exports increased from _ 1,380,000,000 
Czechoslovak crowns in July to 2,670,- 
000,000 in December, has apparently en- 
abled Czechoslovakia not only to finance 
commercially the type of imports for- 
merly acquired through UNRRA, but 
also to increase commercial imports of 
raw materials necessary for the coun- 
try’s expanding economic activity. 
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Imports of raw materials and semi- 
finished goods comprised 61.4 percent of 
total imports, and exports of finished 
goods comprised 71.4 percent of total 
exports during the first half of 1947. 

The United States was the largest 
supplier during the period under review, 
having furnished goods valued at 1,813,- 
231,000 Czechoslovak crowns ($36,264,- 
620). United States purchases from 
Czechoslovakia totaled 634,694,000 
crowns ($12,693,880), leaving an import 
balance for Czechoslovakia of 1,178,- 
537,000 crowns ($23,570,740). Other im- 
portant suppliers were Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Turkey, Egypt, France, Italy, and 
the U. S. S. R.,.in that order. Switzer- 
land was the largest customer, followed 
by Sweden, Netherlands, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Yugoslavia, United States, 
U.S. S. R., Italy, and France. 


NATIONAL INCOME HIGHER 


Czechoslovakia’s national income for 
1947 is estimated at 188,400,000,000 
Czechoslovak crowns, according to the 
Statistical Bulletin of Czechoslovakia, 
Vol. II, No. 1, of July 1947. At the official 
exchange rate of 50 crowns to the United 
States dollars, this income is equivalent 
to $3,768,000,000. 

Estimates of the national income of 
Czechoslovakia for the years 1929 
through 1938 and for 1946 to 1947, com- 
puted by using methods analogous to 
those applied in the British White Papers 
on National Income and Consumption 
and published by the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment Statistical Office, are given be- 
low. In order to permit a comparison of 
the real incomes for prewar and postwar 
years, the wholesale price index (adjusted 
to the base of 1929 as 100) is also shown. 


National Income Wholesale 


(Billions of Price 
Year Czechoslovak crowns) index 
1929 66. 1 100 
1930 66.9 88.8 
1931 62.3 80.6 
1932 55.4 74.5 
1933 52.6 72.2 
1934 52.2 74.0 
1935_- §1.5 717.2 
1936 61.5 77.4 
1937 58.6 82.0 
1938 55.2 80.9 
1946 155. 4 241.9 
1947 188. 4 2251.7 


‘ Defined as “income derived by the produc- 
tion factors from current economic activi- 
ties.” The estimates for 1946 and 1947 in- 
clude public subventions. 

? Based on monthly 
through May 1947. 


averages, January 

It should be noted that the present 
population of Czechoslovakia is approxi- 
mately 17 percent smaller than the 1937 
population, principally as a result of the 
expulsion of the Sudeten German popu- 
lation during 1946 and 1947. On the basis 
of these estimates, the per capita na- 
tional income for 1947, after adjustment 


for price changes, would be approxi- 
mately 26 percent greater than that of 
1937. 


Ecuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated August 7, 1947) 


The continued exportation of cacao 
and initial export shipments of rice have 
resulted in enough foreign exchange, 
chiefly dollars, to relieve slightly the 
tight Ecuadoran credit situation. Con- 
tinuation of the easing process depends, 
as does the prosperity of the country as 
a whole, upon the successful marketing 
of the rest of the rice crop. As yet, pros- 
pects are uncertain. It has not been 
possible to agree on terms with buyers in 
India, China, and Cuba, the countries 
to which the International Emergency 
Food Council allotted the Ecuadoran 
harvest. In Latin America, Ecuadoran 
rice must compete with the large Brazil- 
ian surplus. 

The new emergency law governing 
foreign trade and exchange continues to 
be the subject of considerable criticism, 
which became especially severe during 
July. Pressure has been exerted to mod- 
ify the new system by transferring var- 
ious articles from the luxury list to the 
more favorably conditioned useful list 
and from the useful list to the still more 
favorably conditioned list of essential 
items. Another proposed modification, 
and one which seems likely to be made 
eventually, would permit merchants to 
pay the heavy surcharges on import per- 
mits for nonessential articles at the time 
the merchandise arrives rather than at 
the time the permit is issued. This 
proposal is looked upon with much favor 
by importers, who are reluctant to tie 
up the substantial amount of these sur- 
charges during the entire period of em- 
barkation and shipment of their orders. 
Meanwhile a new organic banking law, 
complementary to the foreign-exchange 
law, and part of a larger program to 
strengthen Eucador’s economy, is under 
consideration. 

A U. S. Government entomologist has 
joined in the campaign against the 
grasshopper plague which has threat- 
ened to spread from the southern Prov- 
ince of Loja to more productive portions 
of Ecuador’s coastal region. He is re- 
ported to be hopeful that the plague 
has been checked and that it may be de- 
stroyed within 2 years by measures now 
being taken. He warns, however, against 
abandoning the fight. 

Early in June, the new potable-water 
pipe line under the Guayas River was 
completed by a United States firm and 
turned over to the municipality of 
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Greek Aid Program: Role of Private Trading Channels in Procurement of 
Civilian Goods 


The Federal Government will utilize private trading channels to the maximum in arranging for 
the procurement of about $75,000,000 worth of incentive civilian goods under the Greek Aid 
Program, the Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce, announced on September 3. 

The Government’s position on procurement was explained at a recent meeting between OIT’s 
Export and Import Advisory Committees and officials of the Department of State and OIT. In 
clarifying the procurement policy the Department of State emphasized its intention to call upon 
commercial sources in the United States and Greece to aid in implementing the program in the 
first instance, but reserved the right to make direct purchases of food and other items when 


necessary. 


The meeting was opened by William C. Foster, Acting Secretary of Commerce, and was presided 


over by George L. Bell, Associate Director of the Office of International Trade. 


George C. McGhee, 


Coordinator of the Greek and Turkish Aid Programs for the Department of State, outlined the 
objectives and scope of the Mission, described the details of procurement and shipping plans, 
and discussed methods of implementing the Greek Aid Program through the cooperation of private 


traders. 


Mr. McGhee explained that priority consideration would be given for equipment to recon- 
struct ports, highways, and transportation facilities. 


Business representatives of the Export and 


Import Advisory Committees volunteered their services to expedite the program. 
It was agreed by industry and Government officials that efforts should be made to supplement 
the Greek Aid Program with a Greek export program in order to augment that country’s supply of 


foreign exchange, including dollars. 


The meeting was also addressed by Maj. Gen. William H. Draper, Jr., Chief of the Economics 


Division of Office of Military Governor, United States. 


General Draper gave the Committees a full 


review of the economic situation in occupied Germany, and reported on the steps taken, and 


additional plans, to restore normal export and import trade with that country; 


he asked for the 


advice of the Committees to help regarding the restoration of normal commercial transactions. 
Government officials indicated that a continuing policy of consultation with the Committees would 
be followed in order to maintain maximum participation with representatives of American industry. 








Guayaquil. The new line will permit 
only a small increase in the city’s water 
supply, but will provide much needed 
emergency protection in the event of 
damage to the old pipes. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Livestock and Poultry: Regulations Gov- 
erning Importation.—A new set of regula- 
tions governing the importation of livestock 
and poultry into Ecuador was put into ef- 
fect by resolution No. 205 of the Ministry of 
Finance, promulgated July 15, 1947, and pub- 
lished in the Registro Oficial of July 22. 

According to the terms of the regulations, 
authorization from the Direccion de Gana- 
deria y Veterinaria (Administration of Ani- 
mal Husbandry and Veterinary Service) in 
the Ministry of Economy is required for every 
proposed importation of livestock and poul- 
try before the corresponding import permit 
will be granted (by the Central Bank). 

Such authorizations issued by the Direc- 
ci6én de Ganaderia y Veterinaria are valid 
for a period of 60 days for imports from coun- 
tries in the Americas, and for 90 days for im- 
ports from other areas; the duration, how- 
ever, may be extended for justified reasons. 

Animals imported into Ecuador must be 
accompanied by the following sanitary cer- 
tificates issued by the official veterinary serv- 
ice in the country of origin: 

Cattle: Health certificate; certificate of 
agglutination test for Bang’s Disease; cer- 
tificate of tuberculin test; and certificate of 
vaccination against anthrax, symptomatic 
carbuncle, and hemorrhagic septicemia. 

Horses: Health certificate; certificate of 
mallein test for glanders; and certificate of 
vaccination against strangles. 

Swine: Health certificate; certificate of ag- 
glutination serum against contagious abor- 
tion; certificate of tuberculin test; and cer- 
tificate of vaccination against hog cholera 

Sheep and Goats: Health certificate; cer- 
tificate of agglutination test for brucellosis; 
and certificate of vaccination against hemor- 
rhagic septicemia. 

Canines: Health certificate; and certificate 
of vaccination against rabies. 
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Poultry: Health certificate; and certificate 
of agglutination for pullorosis on birds of the 
flock 

Birds of the Psittacidae family (parrots 
and similar birds): Health certificate and a 
certificate indicating that psittacosis does 
not exist in the country or zone of origin. 

The certificates enumerated must be is- 
sued for the individual animal or bird accom- 
panied by silhouettes or photographs of each 
side of the subject, as well as by the number 
of the ear clip or other registration mark for 
identification purposes. 

The forages provided for the animals in 
transit must be covered by a certificate in- 
dicating that it comes from areas free of 
contagious animal diseases 

These certificates must be legalized by an 
Ecuadoran consular representative 

The regulations specify furthermore, that 
animals may be imported into Ecuador only 
through the ports of Guayaquil, Manta, and 
Esmeraldas. Provision, also, is made for 
prohibiting the importation of animals from 
areas infected with specified diseases 

rior to the off-loading of any animals in 
Ecuadoran ports, they will be inspected by 
a veterinary designated by the Direccién de 
Ganaderia y Veterinaria. Quarantine and 
other measures are specified in cases where 
contagious diseases are found to exist by 
the official veterinary 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated August 15, 1947) 


With stocks of coffee in Salvadoran 
ports at the low level of 57,897 bags on 
August 1, compared with 228,266 bags on 
the corresponding date in 1946, sales have 
remained inactive in recent weeks, de- 
spite the slight upward trend of prices 
on the New York coffee market. 

While most Salvadoran coffee export- 
ers continued to show little interest in 


spot sales with only the Compafiig Sal. 
vadorena de Café reportedly in g Dosi. 
tion to handle large immediate Orders 
quotations on ripe beans were increaseq 
the price going to 50 colones ($20) per 
quintal, calculated at 500 pounds of ber. 
ries, in the Santa Ana section of EI 
Salvador. 

The slight upward trend in New York 
spot prices and the more active domestiy 
demand has led to an increase in Op. 
timism in Salvadoran coffee circles, This 
favorable view, however, was tempereg 
by the low sales level and by the tend. 
ency of future quotations to remain be. 
low spot prices. Washed coffee for cur. 
rent delivery, for example, reached $27 
per 100 pounds f. o. b., while future prices 
remained for the most part well below 
this figure. 

El] Salvador continues to enjoy the aq. 
vantages of large gold and foreign-ey. 
change balances in contrast to the 
developing dollar shortages in mos 
Latin American countries. At the end of 
the first half of 1947, Salvadoran banks 
reported holdings of 52,542,259.90 colones 
($21,016,903.97) in foreign exchange 
mostly United States dollars. Although 
this marked a slight drop from the high 
of almost 57,000,000 colones ($22,800- 
000) on March 31, 1947, it was well above 
the level of the comparable periods for 
all previous years. 

The high level of foreign-exchange as- 
sets in the first few months of 1947 was 


directly attributable to the high prices | 


received for the current coffee crop, as 
well as the export during the season 
just ending of almost twice the 1945-46 
total. By the end of July of this year, 
769,090 bags of coffee of 69 kilograms 
each had been shipped from El Salvador 
in the 1946—47 compared with 
432,183 bags in the preceding crop year. 
This favorable margin of 336,907 bags in 
the current season combined with the 
average f. o. b. price increase of $10 per 
100 pounds during the past 2 years form 
an exact measure of El! Salvador’s cur- 
rent prosperity. 

Following earlier concern about a pos- 
sible recurrence of the 1946 sugar short- 
age, the belief is that the present posi- 
tion is actually one of oversupply. With 
the possibility of surpluses developing in 
major producing areas, it is expected 
that difficulty might be encountered in 
disposing of the estimated 200,000 quin- 
tals (20,286,000 pounds) 
surplus at favorable prices. 
negotiations have accordingly been car- 
ried on in recent weeks for the export 
sale of El Salvador’s sugar surplus. 

Following the previous lifting of price 
controls on cement, the Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment in early August gave consider- 
ation to the ending of restrictions on the 
sale of construction iron and steel. While 
construction up to mid-August had been 
retarded by Government controls and 
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supply shortages, figures released by the 
Department of the Municipal Engineer of 
San Salvador show that the construction 
of buildings in the capital city was val- 
ued at more than 7,000,000 colones ($2,- 
300,000) during the first 6 months of this 
year. Included were 189 structures of 
various types ranging from small private 
houses to the largest commercial build- 
ings yet undertaken in El Salvador. 
Plans for 613 additional construction 
projects were submitted to the municipal 
engineer during that period compared 
with a total of 449 building permits issued 
during the entire preceding year. 

Particular attention is currently being 
paid to the projects of Mejoramiento So- 
cial, the Government agency engaged in 
the replacement of substandard housing. 
One such project announced in August 
calls for the construction of 30 single- 
family houses in a suburb of San Salvador 
at an average cost of 7,800 colones 
($3,120) per unit without land or devel- 
opment charges. 

Another of the few remaining rationing 
controls was abolished in mid-August 
when the Ministry of Economy termi- 
nated all restrictions on the importation, 
sale, and use of all types of automobile 
tires and tubes. This step, expected in 
recent weeks in view of the abundant sup- 
ply of tires and tubes in the domestic 
market, marks the elimination virtually 
of all wartime restrictions on the sale 
and use of consumers’ goods. 

On the fiscal front, there have been 
recent semiofficial indications that Fed- 
eral expenditures will be increased by 
6,000,000 colones ($2,400,000) above the 
original 1947 budget of 47,000,000 colones 
($18,800,000). Whereas this increase is 
attributed in part to rising price levels, 
the primary factor is the expanded pro- 
gram of public works undertaken in re- 
cent months. Among such projects, for 
which funds had not previously been al- 
located, are the modernization of San 
Salvador’s telephone system, the Na- 
tional Tourist Board, and expanded pro- 
grams of road- and_ public-building 
construction. 

The Labor Code Commission, which is 
drafting basic labor legislation, com- 
pleted and published during July the sec- 
ond part of its proposed labor code. The 
newly completed section deals with in- 
dividual labor contracts, employment of 
Salvadoran workers in foreign countries, 
and labor-employment regulations. It 
contains, in a provision that children 
under 12 years of age are incompetent 
to conclude a labor contract, what may 
be considered the beginning of Sal- 
vadoran child-labor legislation. The 
chapter in the proposed code regulating 
the recruitment of Salvadoran workers 
for employment outside the country is 
of special interest, since it reflects the 
continuing agitation and concern within 
El Salvador about alleged discrimina- 
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tion against local workers in Panama, 
the Canal Zone, and other Central Amer- 
ican republics. The proposed law re- 
quires the approval of all contracts by 
the Ministry of Labor prior to issuance 
of permits for workers to leave the coun- 
try. It also requires that suitable bonds 
be posted to cover repatriation of the 
employees when the work is terminated. 

With the exception of the short 15- 
minute symbolic work stoppage by union 
employees of the International Railways 
of Central America in connection with 
the demand for return of Belize to Guate- 
mala, strikes have continued at a mini- 
mum during recent weeks. The Govern- 
ment’s indicated unwillingness to take 
action in labor matters pending comple- 
tion of the new labor code and the con- 
tinuing relative prosperity of even low- 
income workers have served to hold dis- 
putes to a minimum. 

Considerable concern has recently de- 
veloped regarding the future of the Sal- 
vadoran balsam industry. As balsam is 
drawn from wild trees rather than grown 
as an agricultural crop, production is ex- 
tremely sensitive to price levels. When 
the price paid to local producers falls 
below their cost level, tapping is halted 
and is resumed only when an increase 
in price makes profitable exploitation of 
the trees possible. Because prices cur- 
rently offered producers are considered 
unremunerative, production, for the time 
being, at least, has dropped sharply from 
the wartime peak of 312,000 pounds in 
1945. 

With the arrival of larger but still 
limited shipments of fruit from the 
United States, particularly from the Pa- 
cific Coast, a group of local fruit dealers 
recently petitioned the President of El 
Salvador for increased tariff protection. 
Notwithstanding the fact that fruit im- 
ports are of varieties not grown domes- 
tically, the petitioners in effect asked for 
customs duties sufficiently high to halt 
all fruit shipments to El Salvador. In 
justification of their stand, the fruit 
dealers stated that domestic fruits are 
“as delicious and as full of all kinds of 
vitamins” as the imported varieties. 











Mexico Creates Merchant Marine 
Commission 


\ Merchant Marine Commission was created 
in Mexico by a Presidential Resolution, issued 
on June 27 and published in the Diario Oficial 
on July 30, 1947, to study the general problem 
of the development of the merchant marine. 

The chairman of the Commission is a repre- 
sentative of the President, and other members 
are delegates of the Ministries of Foreign Rela- 
tions, Finance, Economy, Communications and 
Public Works, Labor, and Marine. 

Within 6 months the Commission is to pre- 
sent a report covering all pertinent aspects of 
the problem of creating a national merchant 
marine. 








France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports From Dollar Area Further Re- 
stricted —Imports into France from the dol- 
lar area have been further restricted as of 
September 1, 1947. 

Exempted from the virtual suspension are 
coal and fuel oil (but not crude oil or refined 
petroleum products), oils and fats, wheat and 
secondary cereals; goods purchased under 
import programs for French oversea territo- 
ries including Indochina and French North 
Africa; goods for which contracts had already 
been placed or for which French importers 
had already been granted import licenses and 
allocated dollars for payment. 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Warehouse Charges Increased Six Times in 
Saigon.—By order of the French Commis- 
sioner to Cochinchina dated June 20, 1947, 
warehouse charges on imported merchandise 
at the port of Saigon have been increased 
six times from those established previously 
by an order of May 29, 1942. 

For the first 18 days after the ship is un- 
loaded, there are no charges, according to the 
new order. After that, a daily tax per metric 
ton or cubic meter, at the discretion of 
port authorities, is payable as follows: For 
the first 3 days, 1.20 piasters (US$0.17); from 
the fourth to the tenth day, 1.80 piasters; 
after the tenth day, 2.40 piasters. 

Many charges previously established by 
official decree have been unrealistically low, 
compared with general prices. Most of these 
charges are now being raised more in keeping 
with continuing high prices. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Export Duty Modified—The duty 
on exports from Haiti of raw, semirefined, 
and refined sugar, cane sirup and molasses, 
has been modified by a law published in the 
Haitian Government’s official organ, Le 
Moniteur, of June 9, 1947. 

The new duties are based on the f. o. b. 
price of the sales contract on the following 
scale: Up to a contract price of $3.675 per 
100 pounds, 13.21 percent ad valorem; from 
$3.67 to $4, 18 percent on the second taxable 
portion; from $4 to $4.25, 25 percent on the 
third taxable portion; from $4.25 to $4.50, 33 
percent ‘on the fourth taxable portion; on 
all prices exceeding $4.50, 40 percent on the 
excess portion. 

{For previous announcements, see FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 14, 1942, 
and August 25, 1945.] 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Modified on Certain 
Items.—The official valuations for applica- 
tion of the 12 percent export tax in Mexico 
have been modified on a number of items, as 
published in the Diario Oficial of August 15, 
effective August 21, 1947. The new valua- 
tions in Mexican pesos per gross kilogram, 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows 
(former valuations in parentheses) : 
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Fraction Description Valuation 
15-01 EF a eee a 5. 00 (6. 00) 
15-02 Raw hides, kid, with maximum weight of 300 grams each _- 8. 00 (6. 00) 
15-04 Raw hides of cattle, fresh (100 gross kilograms) 200.00 (118.00) 
15-05 Raw hides of cattle, dry__..............-- nei ee eee 3. 00 (1.37) 
15-35 Dry blood of cattle and other animals__- sp icleia es driiGvininpith 0. 36 (0. 40) 
16-01 Sg EE ree a 0.27 (34.00-100 GK) 
16-02 rae . - 0.27 (34.00—-100 GK) 
20-16 SE I owiehe ain nn incites : 6.00 (No tax) 
20-71 SE ee ee No tax (7. 65) 
23-10 RE ihe Seite Seinaoee —= 2.08 (2. 90) 
28-09 Vegetable waxes_-______-- StU pe ci hs ha gion hacen iia eg mon 6.17 (6. 51) 
28-72 EE oie tear ae ee 3. 50 (4. 33) 
41-04 Crude petroleum with density over 0.96 (cubic meter) __- 46.27 (44.28) 
41.10 Diesei oil (cubic meter) ...............- side . 50.34 (49.91) 
41.11 Gas oil (cubic meter) ________---_- ; = ovtnne ew. a ee 
41.12 Crude gasoline (cubic meter) -- eaeed : ‘ 76.87 (76.24) 
67.12 Essential oil of aloes____----~- adnan ‘ 20.00 (26.45) 
67.15 Essential oils, not specified_ = - 7.60 (27.28) 
67.15A Essential oil of eucalyptus_______-~- Deleted 
67.15B Essential oil of lemon tea____-_~-_- a een _ Deleted 
67.72 Essential oil of eucalyptus______-_-_- tien ee io tar) 
67.73 Essential oil of lemon tea__________- alae Nil .. Notax (No tax) 
71.12 Tanned hides of large species of livestock, not sp ecified 21.00 (15.70) 
71.13 Tanned hides of goat or sheep weighing over 125 grams each 15.00 (18.00) 
Tanned hides of kid or lamb, weighing up to 125 grams each_ 30.00 (45.00) 
71.16 Sole leather or socles._............ Basah tales ttn 9.35 (3.19) 
73-16 Furniture of wood, not specified_____ sea esate soieiiaicl Notax (1.12) 
Examples of Commodities Not Included in phires, pearls, or other precious stones 
Import Suspension of July 11, 1947.—The Knives and forks with silver handles 


Mexican Ministry of Finance has published 
a list of commodities which, although re- 
lated to the articles on the import suspen- 
sion list of July 11, 1947, are classified else- 
where in the Mexican Tariff than under the 
Tariff numbers cited therein, and so may 
be imported into Mexico. (The list of re- 
stricted items appears on pages 20-21 of the 
July 19, 1947, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. It is to be stressed that commodi- 
ties in the following list of permitted im- 
ports, as indicated in the Ministry’s an- 
nouncement, are cited merely as examples: 

Foodstuffs: Hams, sausages, bacon, canned 
meats without vegetables; evaporated, con- 
densed or powdered milk; cod, salmon, sar- 
dines, oysters, shrimps, and in general, all 
fish and sea foods canned without vegetables; 
butter, cheese, flour containing milk pow- 
der, raw soup pastes; mustard and tomato 
sauces; Olives, and in general canned vege- 
tables which are not mixed with meat or 
other animal substances. 

Almonds, hazelnuts, salted or toasted pea- 
nuts, nuts, pistachio; and any dried fruits 
other than raisins, prunes, and the ordinary 
sliced dried variety. 

Olives in oil or brine, fruits in brandy or 
alcohol, canned fruits in sulfuric acid. 

Tanned Skins, Without Hair: Skins tanned 
without the hair, such as patent leather, kid, 
sheepskin, sole leather, chamois, parchment, 
and morocco leather. 

Leather Goods: Suitcases, trunks, and 
purses made of or lined with leather, 
weighing more than 1 kilogram. 

Wearing Apparel of Skins Without Hair: 
Jackets and other clothes made of tanned 
skins without the hair. 

Furniture: Wicker furniture and furniture 
made of twisted paper; frames and coat 
hangers that can be affixed to the wall. 

Iron armchairs, with no visible parts of 
wood, even when upholstered with leather or 
any kind of woven material. 

Uncut Diamonds: Uncut diamonds, 
cut in Mexico. 

Certain Glassware: Bottles and containers 
of glass, neither cut nor decorated, which 
are used as disposable containers, small vials, 
glass buttons, decorative spheres, beads, lab- 
oratory equipment, such as mattresses, 
glasses for precipitates, funnels, vials for 
chemical substances, test tubes, and all kinds 
of mirrors. 

Jewelry: Jewelry and articles made of 
silver, with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sap- 


to be 
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Refrigeration Equipment and Specified 
Metal Furniture Items: Refrigeration plants 
for the preservation of fruits or vegetables 
and all kinds of machines for the manufac- 
turing of ice-cream and sherbets 

Cabinets and shelves to be affixed to walls, 


safes, beds, dentist’s or barber's chairs, op- 
eration tables, enameled sanitary furniture 
such as bathtubs, washbasins, sinks, and 


“bidets.”’ 


Certain Coated Cloth: Cloth prepared with 


rubber, cloth prepared with crude rubber 
for vulcanizing, cloth prepared with plastic 
materials, and cloth adhered to sheets of 


gutta-percha for the purpose of lining furs 

Silk velvet: Silk velvet, even when mixed 
with other fibers 

Rugs and Carpets: Rugs and carpets made 
of cotton, of coarse fabric (yute), of artificial 
fibers, and of fabrics containing silk. 

Specified Wearing Apparel and House 
Linens: Ties, collars, handkerchiefs, shawls, 
garters, suspenders, corsets, girdles, and bras- 
siers, of cotton cloth or wool. Likewise, there 
is no prohibition on the importation of house 
linen, such as dresser scarves, bedspreads, 
blankets, curtains, tablecloths, sheets, and 
towels of cotton cloth or wool 

Under and outer shirts of cotton of plain 
weave for men and boys; that is, those made 
with interwoven cloths of one-strand 
thread. 

Specified Cosmetics 
Creams, toothpastes, 
face powders, hair dyes 

Alcoholic Beverages: Beer and cider 

Paper: “Kraft”? when imported in sheets 
and when it does not have the measurements 
or resistance mentioned in the July 11 
decree 


yarn 


and Toilet Articles 
pomades, deodorants 


Advertisements, Calendars, and Catalogs 
Advertisements, catalogs, almanacs, calen- 
dars with bindings of paper, cardboard 


leather or percaline. Likewise, all kinds of 
advertisements are excluded from the pro- 
hibited list when they appear on nonspecified 
articles, such as drinking straws, toys, play- 
ing cards, or other items classified in the 
Import Tariff. 

Specified Fountain Pens and Pencils 
Mechanical pencils, fountain pens made of 
plastic materials or any other material which 
do not have gold, silver, or false gold-plated 
metal parts 

Radio Transmitters, Radio and Phonograph 
Parts, Pianolas, and Organs: Radio transmit- 
ting apparatus, as well as all parts used in 


the manufacture of radio and Phonographic 

apparatus. 
Automatic 

“pianolas,”’ 
Watches, 


pianos, commonly known as 
as well as organs 
Watch Cases, and Parts: 
or wrist watches, repeating, with Cases of 
any material. Watch cases of any Materia) 
imported without the watch works, Watch 
works imported without the cases. A}j kinds 
of watch parts imported for the assembling 
of pocket or wrist watches. 

Specified Automotive Vehicles and Equip. 
ment: Automobiles equipped with tanks for 
the transportation of fluids, for street Clean. 
ing, for putting out fires, and automobiles 
equipped at the factory for commercia} 
propaganda. 

Automobile chassis, that is, the framework, 
the motor, and the wheels, without the wing. 
shield or any other finished body work 

All assembly parts required for the many. 
facturing of automobiles, as well as Separate 
parts of the body work, such as seats, hoods, 
boxes, fenders, lights, windshields, horns 
footboards, tires, springs, wheels with tires. 
motors, and all the loose parts which it jg 
proved at the time of importation to be 
necessary for the mechanical operation of 
the automobiles 


Netherlands Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Pocket 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1946 


Protracted political negotiations be- 
tween Netherlands and Indonesian avu- 
thorities characterized the first full 
calendar year after the surrender of 
Japanese occupational forces in the 
Netherlands Indies. These served to 
intensify problems of rehabilitation, so 
that normal government functions often 
could not be reestablished on a prewar 
Lack of trained personnel, 
acute shortage of adding and calculating 
machines, absence of complete statistical 
returns, and the generally disturbing 
conditions all rendered the compilation 
of statistics more difficult. 

Since the necessary organization for 
tabulation of imports and exports could 
not be reestablished until late in 1946, no 
figures are available for imports during 
January June, inclusive, and export 
figures do not include those by private 
firms. Private imports during those 
months were small, however, since gov- 
ernment agencies at that time handled 
nearly all imports. Other large cate- 
gories of imports excluded from classifi- 
cation are supplies imported by the 
Armed Forces and the Red Cross, foreign 
equipment withdrawn from _ military 
depots in New Guinea, imports arriving 
by post or in passengers’ baggage, and 
imported gold and silver. Moreover, 
these figures refer only to trade in those 
areas under the direct administration of 
the Netherlands Government, including 
the ports of Batavia, Semarang, and 
Surabaya, in Java; the ports of Medan, 
Padang, and Palembang, in Sumatra; 
Banka and Billiton; Borneo and the 
whole of East Indonesia. 


basis. 
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Comprehensive records of the foreign 
commerce of the Republic of Indonesia 
are not available, although such com- 
merce is reported to have been fairly 
extensive and lucrative, as indicated by 
the heavy volume of reported traffic with 
Singapore. The value of the published 
statistics is, therefore, seriously limited 
py the foregoing factors. 

Another important factor to be borne 
in mind is that the dislocation of eco- 
nomic life incident to the war compelled 
the government to establish an official 
agency known as the Netherlands Indies 
Government Import and Export Organi- 
zation (NIGIEO) for the import and ex- 
port of goods. NIGIEO operated on the 
principle that its functions would be re- 
stored to private commercial channels as 
soon as was feasible. Although export 
trade, with the exception of that in rub- 
ber, tin, and copra, was returned to pri- 
vate channels at the close of 1946, it was 
not until June 1, 1947, that imports were 
again handled directly by private firms. 


Export TRADE SMALI 


According to official statistics, exports 
from the Netherlands Indies for 1946 
amounted roughly to 355,128 metric tons, 
valued at 154,735,721 florins ($58,946,- 
552). Principal products exported were 
petroleum (202,388 tons or 2,100,000 bar- 
rels), rubber (57,599 tons, or one-sixth of 
the year’s total exports by volume and 
almost one-half by value _ (70,793,000 
florins) ; copra (51,620 tons), tin (11,164 
tons), essential oils (11,200 tons), and 
spices (7,873 tons). Only an insignifi- 
cant amount of other Netherlands Indies 
commodities trickled into the world mar- 
ket through Dutch-held ports during the 
year, since the political situation pre- 
vented any appreciable export of Javan 
and Sumatran produce. Among these 
products were less than 300 tons of sugar, 
some 800 tons of tobacco, 1,200 tons of 
tapioca, and 1,500 tons each of coffee and 
tea. With the exception of rubber, pe- 
troleum, and tin, exports were drawn 
mainly from stocks found after the Japa- 
nese surrender. 

These totals are, of course, far behind 
the 1939 levels, exports in that year hav- 
ing aggregated 12,102,764 metric tons, 
valued at 246,327,000 florins. In 1939, 
there were shipped abroad roughly more 
than 3 times the tin, 8 times the rubber, 
10 times the copra, 20 times the spices, 30 
times the petroleum, and 80 times the 
quantity of essential oils exported in 
1946. 


UNITED STATES LEADING PURCHASER 

United States purchases in 1946 were 
valued at approximately 69,597,844 florins 
‘more than $25,000,000). Rubber ac- 
counted for more than four-fifths of the 
exports to the United States. Other com- 
Modities shipped to the United States 
Were tin, 4.664 tons; tapioca, 1,066 tons; 
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kapok, 542 tons; and essential oils, 787 
tons. 

The Netherlands received more than 
86,000 tons of Indies exports valued at 
67,710,588 florins. Copra represented 
almost three-fourths the total shipments 
to the Netherlands by volume, and rub- 
ber, spices, coffee, tea, essential oils, and 
tin constituted the remainder. Singa- 
pore was the largest single recipient by 
volume of Netherlands Indies exports, 
chiefly because three-fourths of the 
petroleum (159,074 tons) produced in the 
Indies was shipped to depots there. 
Great Britain, which had been one of the 
larger prewar importers of Indies com- 
modities, purchased only the small total 
of 1,037 tons, mostly spices and essential 
oils. 

Java and Sumatra, which before the 
war supplied more than three-fourths of 
the exports from the archipelago by 
value (625,611,000 florins) , exported only 
122,473,000 florins worth of commodities. 
Moreover, it should be stated that ex- 
ports from Java, which totaled 105,377 


tons, were chiefly transshipments of 
copra, rubber, and tin from the outer 
islands. The decline in the export trade 


is even more pronounced when one con- 
siders that Sumatran produce in 1939 
amounted to 353,291,000 florins and only 
3,032,000 florins in 1946. The bulk of 
the commodities by volume came from 
Borneo (206,246 tons), comprising nearly 
all of the petroleum shipments (202,353 
tons). Approximately 40,800 tons, mostly 
copra, rubber, and essential oils, were 
shipped abroad directly from East Indo- 
nesian ports. 


IMPORT STATISTICS NOT COMPLETE 


No valid contrast can be made between 
import and export totals for 1946, be- 
cause import statistics are not available 
for the first 6 months of the year. Some 
idea may be formed, however, of the un- 
favorable balance of trade when it is 
noted that approximately 260,450 tons, 
valued at 184,375,625 florins ($70,238,332) 
exclusive of military supplies, were im- 
ported into Dutch-controlled areas dur- 
ing the latter half of the year, as com- 
pared with recorded exports of approxi- 
mately US$59,000,000 for the entire year. 

Food products comprised about two- 
fifths by volume and one-third by value 
of the commodities originating abroad. 
Other imports were textiles and yarns 
($21,614,857); vehicles ($6,437,714); 
chemicals, such as caustic soda and va- 
rious pharmaceutical preparations ($2,- 
290,286); minerals, such as petroleum 
products ($2,875,044); machinery and 
tools ($4,488,000) ; and metals including 
wire, nails, and household articles 
($1,744,762). 

During the 6 months for which import 
Statistics are available, the United States 
was the leading source, accounting for 
approximately one-third of all imports. 


Food products, which included cigarettes, 
valued at $14,411,428, constituted the 
chief import class from the United States, 
followed by textiles ($10,162,666) , motor 
vehicle and aircraft ($5,723,428), ma- 
chinery and tools ($2,830,857) , chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals ($625,904), metal 
and allied wares ($606,476), and min- 
erals $54,285). 

The Netherlands occupied second 
place, supplying 14,000 tons valued at 
$7,174,095, of which about 50 percent 
represented food products. Great Brit- 
ain accounted for 7,402 tons from July to 
December 1946, compared with 33,308 
tons during the year 1939. 

Entrepot goods from Singapore repre- 
sented one-fifth of the total imports dur- 
ing the period, aggregating 54,430 tons, 
with a value of $6,806,476. 


New Caledonia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Educational Gramaphone Disks Exempt 
From Import Duty, General, and Sea Tax.— 
Decree 812 of June 21, published in the Of- 
ficial Journal of New Caledonia of June 30, 
1947, exempts from imports duty, and from 
both the general tax (taxe générale) and the 
sea tax (octroi de mer), gramaphone disks 
used for educational purposes, such as 
“linguaphones” and similar apparatus. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 


(Dated August 18, 1947) 


Business was slow during August, and 
bankers reported that some firms were 
asking and receiving extensions of 30 
to 60 days on their sight drafts. This 
situation has arisen because United 
States manufacturers shipped so much 
merchandise during 1947 that local 
firms’ surplus cash has been converted 
into merchandise. As a result, business 
firms were cutting orders until adjust- 
ments in their inventories could be made. 
The local market was well stocked with 
household appliances, radios, refriger- 
ators, and the like, and better-quality 
soft goods were also available—the latter 
at slightly lower prices than those pre- 
vailing in large U. S. centers. Food sup- 
plies were ample, but:the prices were 
high. Liquor prices were down slightly. 
Construction activities continued at a 
high level. The Municipal Engineer of 
Panama has announced that, during 
1947, 500 new buildings would be con- 
structed in Panama City at an estimated 
cost of $10,000,000. Construction activi- 
ties in the capital up to August totaled 
247 buildings representing an investment 
of over $4,500,000. The housing short- 
age has been alleviated somewhat, but 
rentals continue high. 
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A large Colon wholesaler has under- 
taken the installation of a refrigerating 
plant and warehouse for supplying ship’s 
stores to vessels transiting the Panama 
Canal. This firm expects to have the 
project in operation soon and promises 
to sell food products at prices compa- 
rable to those charged by the Canal Zone 
commissaries. 

A contract has been executed between 
the National Government of Panama 
and a large local capitalist for the oper- 
ation of gold mines in the Capira and 
Chame districts in the Province of Pan- 
ama. The contract, which was pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on July 23, 
1947, grants the usual exemptions of the 
payment of national taxes for a certain 
period. The Government will receive 2 
percent of the gross profit of the opera- 
ition. The prevailing New York and Lon- 
don market prices will be used as a 
basis for determining the payments. 

Several business firms have expressed 
their intention of building warehouses 
in Colon as soon as the free trading zone 
is established there. The Rotary Club 
in Colon has suggested that firms inter- 
ested in the free trading zone present 
a petition to the Colon Chamber of Com- 
merce and that that agency in turn urge 
the Panama Government to take early 
action to establish such a zone in the 
City of Colon. 

On August 9 a United States oil com- 
pany inaugurated its first oil-drilling 
operation at Drago Island, Bocas del 
Toro. It has been reported that the oil 
company has invested $1,000,000 in the 
project. The company also is conduct- 
ing exploratory work in the Province of 
Darien. The drilling apparatus at Bocas 
del Toro has a capacity of about 15,000 
feet. It is hoped that oil may be found 
at a depth of approximately 8,000 feet. 

The Panamanian Government recently 
constructed at a cost of $60,000 new port 
facilities for heavy-tonnage vessels and 
for the unloading of heavy cargo in Bocas 
del Toro. These docking facilities were 
used successfully to unload the heavy oil- 
drilling machinery for the above-men- 
tioned project. 

Panama’s imports during the first 7 
months of 1947 amounted to $31,742,542. 

The city of David in the Province of 
Chiriqui soon will have automatic tele- 
phones which are to be installed during 
the latter part of this year at a cost of 
$12,000. 

Within the next few months 25,000 
quintals of refined sugar will be imported 
from Cuba by the Banco Agro-Pecuario. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce has announced that the rice pro- 
duction in Chiriqui will amount to ap- 
proximately 25,000 quintals, 878 hectares 
of land having been planted to that crop. 
This yield will meet a considerable por- 
tion of the country’s domestic require- 
ments. 
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The Committee on National Economy 
has recommended that the Government 
import foreigners such as agriculturists, 
technicians, and artisans. Briefly, the 
plan calls for a thousand persons per an- 
num, of whom 175 percent should be 
skilled agriculturists and the others tech- 
nicians and artisans. It was recom- 
mended that the Government appro- 
priate $2,000 per family to assist on 
transportation charges, construction 
costs for homes, and purchase of neces- 
sary tools. The loan is to be repaid 
within 10 years. It was also recom- 
mended that the immigrant fee of $150 
be eliminated. These recommendations 
were made because the Committee real- 
izes that the Republic is sorely in need of 
agriculturists in order to increase the 
Republic’s food supply and generally im- 
prove the country’s social and economic 
conditions. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 


(Dated August 26, 1947) 


Economic life in Asuncion revived 
quickly after the civil war terminated in 
mid-August. The brief siege of the city 
by insurgent forces during the week be- 
ginning August 10 had a paralyzing effect 
on economic activity in the Asuncion 
area. All banks, retail stores, and most 
business establishments in Asuncion 
were closed throughout the week of the 
Food shortages developed, and 
soared. All commercial com- 
with the outside world, 
exception of the radio and 
telegraph service, were cut off for 
several days Railroad trains did not 
run. Telephone service was suspended 
for more than a week, but electric power 
was supplied, except for brief intervals, 
throughout the critical period. 

After the siege was lifted, business es- 
tablishments and the banks reopened. 
All communications services were quickly 
restored. Train service from Asuncion 
to Argentina was resumed August 21, 
with the departure of the international 
train for Buenos Aires. International 
air-transport services are again follow- 
ing normal schedules. 

An Argentine cargo ship arrived on 
August 24. Departure of passenger ves- 
sels from Buenos Aires for Asuncion on 
the regular biweekly schedule was re- 
cently announced, after all service had 
been interrupted for 2 weeks. Steamer 
service on the Upper Paraguay River 
from Asuncion has been resumed, al- 
though some time will elapse before regu- 
lar sailings can be expected. The recent 
surrender to the Government of some 30 
river craft, which comprised the insur- 
gent flotilla on the Upper Paraguay 


siege 

prices 
munications 
with the 


River, aided in reestablishing river trang. 
port service. Apparently none of the 
larger vessels were seriously damageq. 
Relief supplies were loaded for shipment 
to the Concepcion area. 

Motor transportation was. still re. 
stricted by the gasoline shortage, The 
rationing authorities were releasing gago. 
line only to the most essential vehicles 

Weather conditions in general were fa. 
vorable for crops. For several] weeks 
there was little rainfall, but good rains 
recently have improved pastures. Goy. 
ernment authorities urged greater effort 
by farmers to prepare the land for plant. 
ing. There is considerable concern ag 
to the effect of the manpower shortage 
on agricultural production next season, 
and on the future supply of foodstuffs 
from domestic sources. 

Reports from most localities indicateg 
that damage to important industrial es. 
during the 6 months of 
civil war was negligible. There was no 


tablishments 
recorded damage of any importance to 
foreign-owned establishments during the 
military campaigns in the north, or, re. 
cently, in the more populated Asuncion 
area Individual property-owners in the 
area of military operations suffered se. 
losses in isolated 


rious instances 


Arrivals of unusually large quantities 
of cotton textiles in July, and business 
paralysis in Asuncion, made it difficult 
for importers of textiles to meet their 
commitments. The important trade 
with Brazil in imported cotton textiles 
was chiefly affected. Measures taken 
by the Bank of Paraguay in July to re- 
strict future imports of commodities 
listed by the bank as nonessential, par- 
ticularly by auction-market 
exchange rates to about half of the total 
list of imports, including certain types 
of high-priced fabrics, were expected to 
assist the orderly liquidation of accumu- 
lated stocks of textiles. United States 
exports to Paraguay in the first half of 
1947 exceeded those of the like period 
of 1946 by about 99 percent, with greatly 
increased shipments of cotton and rayon 
textiles accounting for a large part of 
the increase 

The suspension for 3 weeks of freight 
service by river vessels aggravated the 
long delays in delivery of oversea mer- 
chandise caused by shipping congestion 
in River Plate ports. 

Paraguay’s subscription to stock in the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development was increased by 7 
percent in July, giving Paraguay a total 
participation in the capital stock of the 
World Bank amounting to $1,400,000. 

The Bank of Paraguay’s holdings of 
foreign exchange and gold totaled 35,- 
567,000 guaranies in June 1947, com- 
pared with a peak of about 40,000,000 
guaranies in March 1947, and 34,700,000 
guaranies in June 1946. Note circula- 
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tion increased to 42,171,000 guaranies in 
june 1947, from 39,170,000 in March 
1947, and 29 381,000 guaranies in June a 
year ago. 

Official-market exchange rates re- 
mained unchanged, with United States 
dollars selling at 3.121 guaranies per 
dollar (buying 3.059 guaranies per dol- 
lar. The free-market premium has re- 
mained since July 8 at 10 percent above 
the corresponding base rates, making the 
selling rate for dollars in the free mar- 
ket 3.43 guaranies per dollar and the 
puying rate 3.37 guaranies per dollar. 
At the end of July, auction market trans- 
actions, i. e., sales of exchange by the 
Bank of Paraguay to importers for the 
payment of goods included in the list 
of nonessential imports (a list which was 
expanded in July to include about half 
of all imports) were being effected at 
about 11 percent above the official 
market selling rate, making the selling 
rate for auction market exchange 3.46 
guaranies per dollar. In addition, all 
exchange sold for the payment of im- 
ports on the nonessential list is subject 
to the 6 percent ad valorem tax of June 
6, 1946 


Peru 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 

(Dated August 13, 1947) 

1947 

Congress 


Although the regular session of 
the Peruvian convened offi- 
cially on July 28, neither of the Houses 
has met in ordinary sessions, owing to 
a political impasse in the Senate which 
has prevented the normal functioning 
of the legislative body 

The value of import-license applica- 
tions during June 1947 amounted to 
286,200,000 soles, as compared with 277,- 
400,000 soles in the month. 
Of total June requests involving official 
exchange, 24 percent, or 61,700,000 soles, 
was approved and 76 percent, or 198,- 
700,000 soles, denied; whereas 99'2 per- 
cent (25,700,000 soles) of the license ap- 
plications applied for with private’ ex- 
change were granted. Total requests for 
June 1946 were valued at 118,900,000 
soles, or only 41 percent of the value ap- 
plied for in June 1947. 

The strong upward movement of dol- 
lar rates in the free-exchange market 
continued uninterruptedly during July. 
The average for the first 2 weeks of the 
Month was 12.95 soles per dollar, and 
for the week ended July 26, transactions 
approximated 13.25 soles per dollar, with 
indications of further depreciation of 
the Peruvian monetary unit. 

According to official announcement, 
revenue collections of the National Gov- 
ernment during the first half of 1947 


preceding 
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amounted to 387,800,000 soles, or 82 per- 
cent of the budgetary estimate for that 
period. By comparison, receipts during 
the first 6 months of 1946 totaled 289,- 
100,000 soles, equivalent to 81 percent of 
budgeted revenues. It was stated offi- 
cially that the 1946 fiscal year closed 
with a deficit of 8,000,000 soles, or 1.11 
percent of the total budgeted figure for 
that year. 

In a press communique, the British 
Embassy in Lima announced acceptance 
by the Peruvian Government of the Brit- 
ish Government’s offer to include, as of 
July 15, sterling accounts of residents 
of Peru in the so-called American Ac- 
count Area and Transferable Account 
system. 

The President, in his annual message 
to Congress, on July 28, emphasized that 
Peru’s principal economic problem lies in 
a deficiency in national production owing 
to: (1) Uncertainty of producers; (2) 
speculation; (3) reduced yield in labor 
production; (4) shortage and with- 
drawal of capital; and (5) a deficiency 
in means of payments abroad. The 
Chief Executive suggested an increase in 
general production through: (1) Remu- 
nerative prices to producers; (2) control 
of prices in relation to costs; (3) pun- 
ishment of speculation in order to sta- 
bilize standards of living on real and 
not artificial bases; (4) regulation of 
salaries to make work attractive and re- 
move reasons for claims; (5) elimina- 
tion of labor absenteeism; (6) regula- 
tion of working conditions and strikes; 
(7) restriction of public expenditures in 
order to devote savings to reproductive 
enterprises; (8) reestablishment of pub- 
lic confidence so as to attract capital in- 
vestments; and (9) recovery of foreign 
credit and development of unexploited 
wealth with which to stimulate produc- 
tion and improve the supply of foreign 
exchange. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, reflecting 
a growing concern over the steady down- 
ward trend in agricultural production, 
on August 8 published an official state- 
ment to the effect that it is developing 
a 10-year program to provide facilities 
needed for greater output. According 
to this statement, a request will be made 
soon to the United States Export-Import 
Bank for a loan to finance the various 
projects, of which the most urgent are 
importations of farm machinery and in- 
secticides. The Ministry reports the 
present number of farm tractors in Peru 
at only 1,401, and attributes low yields 
of cotton this year primarily to inade- 
quate importation of insecticides and 
fungicides. The Ministry of Agriculture 
has appealed to the Government for lib- 
eral grant of import licenses for these 
goods, but feels that requirements can- 
not be filled adequately without foreign 
credits. The plan apparently will in- 


volve also an internal development pro- 
gram using Peruvian funds. 

The Government, on July 22, lifted 
regulations on wheat which previously 
had required flour extraction of 82.5 per- 
cent or more, and had controlled distrib- 
ution under quotas for each locality. Si- 
multaneously, subsidies were withdrawn 
largely on wheat entering into white 
flour, and prices for this product were 
advanced sharply, compared with prices 
for whole-wheat flour. The wheat-sup- 
ply outlook for the next few months is 
much improved, with 17,000 tons being 
shipped currently from the United States 
and 13,500 tons from Argentina, with 
tentative Argentine commitments for 
another 20,000 to 25,000 tons. 

Foodstuff supply remains tight, with 
a steady advance in retail prices, and 
narrow stock margins. Allocations of 
United States lard and Philippine copra 
have helped alleviate a potentially criti- 
cal situation in edible fats. Livestock 
slaughter at commercial plants in recent 
months has been greater than a year ago, 
improving somewhat the meat supply. 
The current rice harvest is estimated at 
only 75,000 to 85,000 metric tons, as 
against an annual requirement of 100,- 
000 tons, but the prospective shortage 
will not affect consumers seriously until 
about March 1948. 

Cotton prices remain firm with a slight 
upward trend, reflecting the small 1947 
crop and relatively good export demand. 
Sugar prices recently have been steady, 
but advance inquiry is dropping off with 
indications of lower prices a few months 
from now. 

Imports for the first 4 months of 1247 
totaled 202.822 metric tons valued at 
339,098,169 soles, as compared with 154,- 
449 metric tons valued at 218,362,122 soles 
in the corresponding period of 1946. Ex- 
ports in the first 4 months of 1947 were 
529,968 metric tons valued at 301,520,190 
soles, aS compared with 588,828 metric 
tons valued at 289,082,960 soles in the 
first 4 months of 1946. Duty collections 
for these 4-month periods were: 1947, 
71,076,040 soles; 1946, 37,951,709 soles. 

Late in July jurisdictional disputes 
threatened strikes in the northern Peru- 
vian oil field, and the stevedores in the 
Lima port of Callao were employing a 
slow-down strike in an endeavor to ob- 
tain wage increases. 

Figures for crude-oil and natural-gas- 
oline production for the first 6 months 
of this year showed a slight over-all in- 
crease over the corresponding period of 
1946—from 6,785,490 to 6,800,043 barrels. 
All the privately operated oil fields in- 
creased their production—against a drop 
of 25 percent, or from 71,412 to 53,515 
barrels, for the 3 Government-owned oil 
fields. 

President Bustamante, in his message 
to Congress, stressed the importance of 
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developing the country’s oil reserves and 
enacting mutually beneficial petroleum 
legislation for the granting of oil con- 
cessions to private companies. The Pres- 
ident also came out in favor of Senate 
approval of the Sechura Desert Conces- 
sion to Canadian-United States interests, 
providing no higher bids are received 
within a given time. Final touches are 
being put on a petroleum bill for pres- 
entation to the Congress along the lines 
of a draft submitted by a United States 
expert last year. 

Effective July 1, new regulations were 
established covering uniform port- 
handling charges and service rates at 
Peruvian ports under Government ad- 
ministration. The regulations estab- 
lished new rates for merchandise han- 
dled, which is classified under 21 cate- 
gories. 

The Faucett Aviation Co., the princi- 
pal Peruvian domestic carrier, was 
awarded the Inter-American Safety 
Award for 1946, on its record of 41,000,- 
000 passenger miles of operations with- 
out injury to passengers or crew. The 
Peruvian International Airways was 
granted a foreign air-carrier’s certificate 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, author- 
izing regularly scheduled commercial 
services between Lima and Washington 
and New York via Panama and Habana. 
Services are expected to be inaugurated 
in September, using four-engine aircraft. 

The issuance of operating permits to 
new air lines has been suspended tempo- 
rarily by the Peruvian Government ow- 
ing principally to a number of recent 
mishaps and loss of life by small local 
air lines. 

The central highway to the Chancha- 
mayo Vailey, below Tarma, was washed 
out by flocds recently, following a heavy 
landslide which dammed the Tarma 
River. One of the main bridges was car- 
ried away, and about 2 kilometers of 
the road made impassable. It is esti- 
mated that 200 trucks loaded with fruits, 
coffee, and lumber for Lima were 
stranded at the Chanchamayo end of the 
road. 


Colony of 
Sarawak 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Duties Waived on Certain Im- 
ports.—The Commissioner of Trade and 
Customs, Sarawak, has ordered the exemp- 
tion from payment of customs duties arti- 
cles of industrial machinery, including 
boilers, auxiliaries, and accessories, which 
are proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioner of Trade and Customs to have been 
imported since April 15, 1946, or which are 
hereafter imported, in replacement of any 
such articles lost or destroyed in conse- 
quence of the war. 
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{Order No. C-8 (Customs Regulations 
Validation) 1941, notification 638, Sarawak 
Government Gazette, Vol. II, No. 25, August 
16, 1947.] 


Colonv of 
Singapore 


Exchange and Finance 


Sterling Area Redefined by New Order 
The Finance Regulations (Definition of 
Sterling Area) Order, 1947, of the Colony 
of Singapore, which was effective August 8, 
1947, states that from July 14, 1947, the fol- 
lowing territories, excluding Canada and 
Newfoundland, are included with the United 
Kingdom in the sterling area: Any Domin- 
ion; any other part of His Majesty’s Domin- 
ion; any territory in respect of which a 
mandate on behalf of the League of Nations 
has been accepted by His Majesty and is 
being exercised by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom or in any 
Dominion; any British protectorate or pro- 
tected State; Iraq and Transjordan; Iceland 
and the Faroe Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits for Hard-Currency Areas 
Canceled.—On August 11, the Registrar of 
Imports and Exports, Singapore, announced 
that all outstanding import licenses issued 
on hard-currency areas would be canceled by 
August 29, unless proof was submitted that 
orders definitely had been placed. There- 
after, import licenses would be valid for 3 
months from date of approval This an- 
nouncement followed closely Mr. Attlee’s 
speech in the House of Commons, setting 
forth the British Government's proposals to 
prevent further deterioration of Britain's 
financial and economic position 

Heretofore, the Colony of Singapore, 
through which passes a large share of im- 
ported goods for the Malayan Peninsula, has 
exercised strict control over imports from 
hard-currency areas. In general, permission 
to import was given for only those commodi- 
ties deemed essential for rehabilitation which 
were unavailable in adequate supplies from 
sterling areas 

Importation of some items, such as rayon 
and expensive textiles, was permitted inas- 
much as these goods materially assisted the 
barter trade with Sumatra and Java. Re- 
cently, however, even these goods have had 
ac. i. f. price limitation, which has always 
been true of ready-made clothing. Automo- 
biles can be imported, but there is talk of 
eliminating luxury models. The import of 
machinery, rubber coagulants, construction 
material, engineering tools, and _ similar 
goods is permitted 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits Valid After September 30, 
1947, for Shipments En Route.—Official an- 
nouncement No. 77, of August 15, 1947, of 
the Swedish State Trade Commission states 
that import permits issued by it and expir- 
ing on September 30, 1947, may be used even 
after expiration provided goods covered by 
the permits were loaded in a foreign port 
prior to October 1, 1947, on ship or other 
carrier destined for Sweden, according to a 
telegram of August 28, from the United 
States Legation, Stockholm 


. f{ -s 

Union of South 
Afri 

f dl ve 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 

Desiccated Full-Cream Milk Duty Tempo. 
rarily Suspended.—The Government of the 
Union of South Africa announced the SUs. 
pension of duty on desiccated full-cream 
milk for a period of 12 months, effective from 
July 11, 1947. The duty on this item Was 


4'4 pence per pound when imported into 
the Union 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 
AGRICULTURAL EXPANSION 


The British Minister of Agriculture re. 
cently announced details of the Goy. 
ernment’s plan to increase domestic food 
production £100,000,000 by 1951-52, an 
advance of 20 percent from current pro- 
duction. Top priority is to be given to 
manpower for agricultural employment, 
revisions in crop acreage, higher guar- 
anteed prices, new and extended subsi- 
dies, and increased livestock production. 

The program is essentially one of re- 
viving and expanding the production of 
meats and eggs and of increasing wheat 
and barley acreage. In comparison with 
output in 1946-47, milk production is to 
be increased by 15 percent; mutton and 
lamb, 10 percent; beef and veal, 18 per- 
cent; eggs, 95 percent; and pork, 200 
percent. Wheat acreage is to be in- 
creased by 35 percent, and barley and 
oats, 9 and 4 percent, respectively. Lin- 
seed acreage is to be increased to 400,- 
000 acres, whereas acreages devoted to 
potato and sugar-beet production are to 
be reduced. 

It is reported that the wheat price for 
the next 2 years will be raised to 23s. 
per hundredweight, as compared with 
the current price of 19s. 2d., and the 
payment per acre for every farmer’s first 
10 acres sown to wheat will be increased 
from £2 to £3 


Exchange and Finance 


Traveler's Bank Note Effective August 
23, the amount of sterling bank notes which 
travelers to and from the United Kingdom 
could bring in and take out of that country 
was reduced from £20 ($80) to £5 ($20) 
Furthermore, travelers may not take more 
than £10 ($40) in other currency when de- 
parting from the United Kingdom, except 
under issuance of a special export license 

It is expected that the foreign currency 
travel allowance for pleasure travel abroad, 
which formerly amounted to £75 ($300) an- 
nually, will be suspended and that the £10 
(40) daily maximum permitted business- 
men while abroad will be substantially re- 
duced in accordance with the present econ- 
omy program of the British Government 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


VALUE OF FACTORY OUTPUT, QUEENSLAND, 
AUSTRALIA 


In the fiscal year 1945-46, 44 factories 
in the State of Queensland, Australia, 
producing chemicals, dyes, explosives, 
paints, oils, and greases, had an output 
valued at £596,037, according to the 
Government Statistician. The industry 
employed 955 persons. 


Output OF NITROGEN WORKS, LINZ, 
AUSTRIA 


Monthly output of the Nitrogen 
Works, Linz, Austria, has reached 2,500 
metric tons, about 50 percent of ca- 
pacity, according to the foreign press. 
Workers now number 2,200, as com- 
pared with 600 at the end of 1946. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS INCREASED 


Canada’s imports of chemicals and 
related products in the first 6 months of 
1947 showed an increase of $11,286,000 
over those in the corresponding period 
of 1946, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Totals were $58,088,- 
000 and $46,802,000, respectively. 


CHILE To SupPLY ARGENTINA WITH 
NITRATE 


Chile has agreed to supply Argentina 
with sufficient nitrate to meet its re- 
quirements and to maintain minimum 
stocks of 15,000 metric tons in the latter 
country, under an arrangement recently 
made between the two Republics. Ar- 
gentina will cancel plans for the crea- 
tion of a nitrogen-fixation industry. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK DEPOSITS DISCOVERED, 
CHINA 


Deposits of phosphate rock, claimed 
to be sufficient to yield 2,500,000 tons of 
fertilizers, are reported to have been 
discovered near Fengtai, Anhwei Prov- 
ince, China, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. A preliminary 
analysis indicates that the material 
compares with that used in the United 
States. 


RESEARCH ON INDUSTRIAL USES OF 
SEAWEED, EIRE 
The Eire Research Council is investi- 
gating the chemical composition and in- 
dustrial uses of seaweed, according to 
the organization’s latest annual report. 
Factors affecting growth also are being 
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studied, with a view to determining the 
possibilities of increasing the output of 
certain types. 


PRODUCTION LEVEL OF FRENCH CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


Production in the French chemical 
industry in May 1947 was at or slightly 
below prewar levels. Output of sulfuric 
acid amounted to 90,000 tons, 85 percent 
of prewar; lime and limestone, 115,000 
tons (81 percent); superphosphates, 
115,000 tons (101 percent); and nitrog- 
enous fertilizers, 135,000 tons (116 per- 
cent). May production figures also in- 
clude 52,700 tons of bicarbonate of soda, 
34,500 tons of tar and pitch, and 57,480 
tons of potash. 


DIFFICULT SITUATION IN SICILY’S SULFUR 
INDUSTRY 


The Sicilian sulfur industry continues 
to be beset with problems. The State 
increased to 60,000,000 lire its aid for 
betterment of living conditions of the 
miners and raised the price of sulfur to 
18,000 lire per ton in an effort to spur 
production. A further increase to 24,000 
lire per ton was recommended by the 
High Commissioner. 


FACTORY RECONSTRUCTION, POLAND 


The Polish State superphosphate and 
sulfuric-acid factory at Szczecin is be- 
ing reconstructed, according to a foreign 
chemical magazine. It is hoped that the 
plant can begin operations in March 
1948. 


FERTILIZER PLANTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
SPAIN 


Two Spanish nitrogen companies— 
Sefanitro and Nitratos de Castilla—have 
been requested to speed up construction 
of their new fertilizer plants, a foreign 
chemical publication states. 


PLANT-EXPANSION PROJECTS, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The South African chemical industry's 
£3,000,000 program of plant expansion 
and new manufacturing projects is not 
expected to be completed until mid-1948. 
Imports of industrial equipment from 
overseas have been delayed, it is stated. 


NATURAL-CITRIC-ACID INDUSTRY 
DECLINING, SICILY 


The Sicilian natural-citric-acid in- 
dustry appears to be declining. In 1943, 
when there was a ready market for this 


material and producers of synthetic acid 
were otherwise engaged, factories bought 
lemons at relatively high prices and pro- 
duced an expensive commodity but one 
greatly in demand. Now that the syn- 
thetic material can again be made, pro- 
ducers are finding it difficult to compete 
on world markets. 


EXPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Swiss exports of dyes in the first 6 
months of 1947 advanced in value to 
116,400,000 francs (1 Swiss franc=$0.23, 
United States currency), as compared 
with 76,500,000 in the first half of 1946, 
according to the foreign press. 

Exports of other chemicals in the first 
6 months of 1947 totaled 44,000,000 
francs, compared with 21,500,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 


MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS FROM 
PETROLEUM, U. K. 


The Anglo-Iranian Co., Ltd., and the 
Distillers Co., Ltd., United Kingdom, 
have agreed to organize a new firm to 
manufacture chemicals from petroleum, 
according to a British chemical publi- 
cation. The capital of £5,000,000 will be 
held equally by the two concerns. 


Electrical 
quipment 


NEw TYPE OF ALTIMETER PERFECTED, 
FRANCE 

An altimeter which gives a continuous 
indication of altitude and eliminates the 
need of computations has been perfected 
in France. 

The foreign press states that this ap- 
paratus, called ‘“‘Avia-Sol,” is composed 
of a decimeter radio transmitter and a 
receiver. The phase difference between 
the transmitted and reflected signal in- 
dicates the altitude. 


foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Fish and Products 


BELGIUM’s ANNUAL CATCH, CONSUMPTION, 
AND IMPORTS 

During the years immediately preced- 

ing World War II the Belgian fish catch 
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averaged about 40,000 metric tons per 
year, or about one-fourth of 1 percent of 
the world fish catch. No data are avail- 
able on production during 1940, but it is 
known that practically no fishing was 
done after the German invasion in May. 
In 1943 the large catch of 60,565 metric 
tons exceeded the prewar average, and 
was attributed to large herring runs. 
During the year 1946 a new-high figure 
of nearly 70,000 metric tons was attained. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
above figures do not represent the total 
catch of the Belgian fishing fleet, inas- 
much as Belgian boats occasionally land 
and sell their catch directly in English 
and Scotch ports. 

During 1946, Belgian consumption of 
fish rose to a level of about 50 percent 
above prewar, the 1946 total being about 
36 pounds per capita. This figure is 
based on a total disappearance of 136,196 
tons (catch of 69,694 tons, imports of 
73,636 tons, and exports of 7,134 tons). 

With respect to canned fish, a royal 
decree issued in 1937 required that the 
source be marked. Before the war, Bel- 
gium imported about $2,000,000 worth of 
canned fish annually, of which the bulk 
came from Japan and Portugal. The 
United States supplied only about 10 
percent of total Belgian imports of 
canned fish, such shipments consisting 
chiefly of pilchards, salmon, and shrimp. 

Prewar imports of canned fish 
amounted to almost 1,000 tons per month. 
During the first 4 months of 1947 imports 
of canned fish into Belgium amounted to 
3,798 tons, an average of 949 tons a 
month. During January, February, and 
March about 90 percent of imports came 
from Portugal. In April, Norway and 
Portugal each supplied about 40 percent 
of the total. Imports from the United 
States totaled 63 tons. 


Grain and Products 
PRODUCTION IN 1946, TUNISIA 


Despite the fact that the Tunisian 
1946 grain harvest was double that of 
1945, it was not sufficient to meet the 
needs of the population. Production 
totaled 4,810,000 metric quintals (1 
metric quintal=220.46 pounds), as com- 
pared with a prewar average of 5,734,000 
quintals. It is estimated that 1,946,000 
quintals will have to be imported from 
France to make up the deficiency. 


FLouR PRODUCTION, BRITISH ZONE, 
GERMANY 


There are 5,360 flour mills located in 
the British Zone of Occupation in Ger- 
many, with a daily capacity of nearly 
12,700 tons of fine flour and 30,400 tons 
of whole meal. 

Although there are only 109 large 
milling enterprises, with a daily capac- 
ity of 30 tons each, these mills produce 
47.9 percent, or practically one-half, of 
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Hamburg, Germany, Plans Reconstruction of Harbor 


The City of Hamburg, Germany, intends to spend about 50,000,000 marks during 1947 for the 
reconstruction and maintenance of its harbor, much of which was either severely damaged or 


completely destroyed during the war. 


Even with the best technical equipment, many years will be required to rebuild 


houses, wharves, bridges, locks, cranes, and other installations. Expenditures for reconstructiog 
in 1945 and 1946 amounted to 13,500,000 marks and 16,300,000 marks, respectively. 

A sum of 37,500,000 marks is expected to be spent in 1947 for reconstruction alone, in addition 
to 12,500,000 marks for maintenance. Sums earmarked for different items include 20,000,009 


marks for rebuilding and repairing sheds, warehouses, and wharves; about 4,000,000 marks 
locks and bridges; 3,000,000 for railroad tracks, and a few million marks each for roac 
sites, building, harbor vessels, dredging, and embankments. 


expenditure of half a million marks is planned. 


| Pe: 
; S, landin 
For bollards and posts alone, x 


An outlay of 470,000 marks will be made in 1947 as a first installment of a total 2,300,099 
marks to be spent for the building of five ice breakers and tugs. Of a total of almost 1,200,099 
marks set aside for the acquisition of 15 barges needed to maintain the harbor and river in nay). 
gable condition, the 1947 expenditure will amount to almost 300,000 marks. 

(No regular exchange rate has been set for the mark. The rate varies for different commodj. 


ties—influenced by world prices. 


Ihe military rate is 10 to $1.) 











the fine-flour output of the British Zone. 
In North Rhine-Westphalia large mill- 
ing enterprises constitute about 8 per- 
cent of all mills and produce about 80 
percent of the fine flour. In West- 
phalia many of the small milling enter- 
prises produce whole meal for the whole- 
meal bread generally used in the dis- 
trict and for fodder purposes. 


RIcE PRODUCTION, URUGUAY 


Although production of rice in Uru- 
guay in 1947 may not reach the esti- 
mated figure of 37,000 metric tons, there 
is little doubt that it will be larger than 
the preceding record crop of 30,580 met- 
ric tons, and that the total will allow 
for an exportable surplus after local 
consumption needs have been met. 

Cultivation of rice on a commercial 
scale was begun in Uruguay 15 years ago. 
Somewhat to the surprise of local agri- 
cultural authorities, the grain proved to 
be well adapted to local conditions, when 
irrigation was adopted. Since then, Ur- 
uguay has produced sufficient rice to 
meet its Own demands, and in some 
years a surplus. So far, domestic con- 
sumption has never exceeded 25,000 met- 
ric tons, therefore this year’s surplus 
promises to exceed 5,000 tons. The pos- 
sibilities of export depend, however, on 
Government authorization, inasmuch as 
the suspension decreed On January 15, 
1947, has not yet been lifted. 


Poultry and Products 


EGG AND MEAT PRODUCTION AND CON- 
SUMPTION, CANADA 


Canadian egg production in 1947 is 
almost certain to set an all-time record. 
Indications are that it will total about 
390,000,000 dozen, as compared with 
346,841,000 dozen in 1946 and 373,952,000 
dozen in 1945, which was the previous 
record. 

Poultry-meat production in the first 
7 months of 1947 was high, although 
exact figures are not yet available. Do- 


mestic demand has been satisfied, ang 
13,250,000 pounds of dressed poultry has 
been purchased for the United Kingdom 
against the 1946-47 contract—all but 
2,000,000 pounds of it in 1947. 

Production of turkeys is expected to 
be much greater in 1947 than in the 
preceding year. In 1946, 175 cars of tur. 
keys were shipped to Canada from the 
United States to satisfy the holiday de. 
mand. Turkey hatchings in Canada are 
reported to have greatly increased in 
1947, and stocks of dressed turkeys are 
high. 

Domestic consumption of eggs and 
poultry continues at a high rate. Dis- 
continuance of meat rationing last 
March had little effect on consumption 
of poultry products, inasmuch as two 
meatless days per week are still required, 
There is no indication that the order 
for meatless days will be abolished. 
therefore consumption of poultry prod- 
ucts is expected to continue at the 
present high rate for some time to come. 
With ceiling prices on so many food 
products being abolished, and most food 
prices rising, poultry products, particu- 
larly eggs, are rapidly becoming a com- 
paratively cheap item in the food budget. 

Preliminary estimates of stocks of 
cold-storage eggs on July 1, 1947, were 
22,873,950 dozen, as compared with 18, 
921,006 dozen on June 1, 1947, and 14- 
005,250 dozen on July 1 a year ago. 
Stocks of fresh eggs on July 1 this year 
were 3,233,082 dozen, as compared with 
4,213,585 dozen a month ago and 2, 
202,903 dozen a year ago. In addition, 
there were 13,700,346 pounds of frozen 
eggs on July 1, as compared with 9,625,- 
977 pounds on June 1, 1947, and 9,702,- 
544 pounds on July 1, 1946. Total stocks 
of eggs on July 1, 1947, were more than 
50 percent above the figure for the cor- 
responding date in 1946—1,229,689 cases 
as compared with 798,886 cases. 

Preliminary estimates of stocks of 
dressed poultry in storage and in transit 
as of July 1, 1947, was 11,944,642 pounds, 
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a as compared with 11,718,155 pounds on the Amiel pipe is manufactured in Al- 
June 1, 1947, and 4,633,859 pounds on Eire Has Ambitious Plans for geria, but also because no imported arti- 
ly 1, 1946. Stocks on July 1, 1947, ae | aod cle may be sold in Algeria for less than 
July }; : F Peat-Moss Exploitation : 
7 for the were the highest they have been for the equivalent French or Algerian prod- 
naged oy many years, despite the fact that large The Irish Minister for Industry and Com- uct. Moreover, it is not expected that 
hipments have been made to the United — merce on July 21, 1947, formally opened a gojlar exchange will be allocated for the 
ds, ware. = 1 domestic consumption has peat-moss factory at Kilberry, County Kildare. urchene OF teceletn Sete Olted tn Sale. 
'SLLUCtiog Kingdom anc er s : : This is one of the undertakings controlled by P — arty) ™ —_ rans tinting 
been at a very high rate. The greatest Bord na Mona (Peat Board), a semiofficial petition with the domestic product. 
addition crease in stocks of poultry as com- organization executing the peat-development 
0,000,009 % red with July 1, 1946, was in holdings program under the terms of the Turf Develop- Export Tax ON SPONGES REMOVED, ‘TUNISIA 
aa ot turkeys, stocks of which amounted _— 4 te mm i i ea The export tax in Tunisia on sponges 
» landin <<atia. geen. ies ee * t is hoped in the first year of production to : : 
lone, M- to 3,076,591 pounds as compared with produce 50,000 bales of moss, increasing in and scraps thereof was removed effective 
645,644 pounds a year ago. Substantial the next 3 years to 150,000 bales annually. May 28, 1947. 
2,300,000 : s however, were evidenced in all The peat moss, which is obtained from the 
1,200,000 gi yories upper layers of approximately 3,000 acres of U. S. ExPorTs oF OIL BURNERS AND 
in navi. other cates aa — bog around Kilberry, is prepared in three PaRTS 
Up to June - 1947, ae ” e) — grades: coarse litter, used primarily for stable The value of United States exports of 
ommodj- and poultry from Canada were almost bedding and capable of absorbing several times oo : ; ; 
clusively to the United Kingdom, as its own weight in moisture; medium mull, used domestic and industrial conversion oil 
ex e been for some years past as a horticultural fertilizer; and fine mull, for burners, oil-fired boilers, and parts dur- 
— they have ee Pan the s oun ; packing and horticultural purposes. A bale ing the first 6 months of 1947 amounted 
Total deliveries of eggs to the Specia measures 14” x 20’’ x 26’’ when wrapped and : 
Te ' : tier ai to $7,269,917, as compared with $5,541,- 
products Board from September 1, 1946, wired; it increases, when opened, to two or : 
od, and to June 30, 1947, were 2,355,999 cases, as three times that size. The average weight of 272 during the whole of 1946. Total 
try has mpared With 1,745,235 cases in the cor- a bale is 150 pounds but varies with the grade shipments during the period 1932-45 
co , » A209, — : of ween. : 
ingdom responding period of 1945-46 and 2,862,- The See ee rd amounted to approximately $20,000,000. 
all b ‘ atic naaayir eng. sntelge—~Eiotapas anaes Aye The removal of export controls on 
ut ses 1944-45. ible qué es of the OSS il be expc od ) 
366 cases 1n a quantiti the m Will be exported t J 1. 1947 di : it 1 
Exact figures on exports of hatching the United States, where it is believed a ready une i, . , and increases in uni value 
Cted to s to the United States are not avail- market exists for it. Hopes are entertained of these items are factors which will in- 
in the - tl urrent year, but they are that it may prove a source of much-needed dol- crease the dollar volume of exports in 
> curre year, 4 > > PDE SES ‘ “ete = ae ; : 
ot an able for the ¢ e J ei gpadlgcer Align lar exe hange, required by Ireland ( Eire ) for the second half of this year. Despite 
T estimated to be about half as large as many essential imports. The volume of ship- : aie h tricti b q 
om the exports in 1946, when 21,408 cases were ments in the near future will depend on Bord increased exchange restrictions a rintag , 
lay de- hipped . na Mona’s success in obtaining sacking for most of our good markets are providing 
daa shipped. wrapping the bales. | exchange for the import of these 
my. ; . A token shipment of 1,000 bales of fine mull products 
sed in Sugars and Products was to be sent to the United States at $3 a 
PYS are ee eae bale, delivered in New York. Quantities of BRISTLE Exports, CHINA 
PRODUCTION, CONSU MPTION, AND EXPORTS, wire for binding the bales were reported to be ; 
= a TRINIDAD. B. W. I on order in the United States. July bristle exports from Tientsin, 
a Di ; ‘ie China, to the United States totaled 95,012 
S- “inidad’s 7 sugar cr ‘ > 
Is Trinidad’s 1947 sugar crop —— pounds valued at US$301,460, as com- 
g last to 110,090 long tons, according to a pared with 126,527 pounds valued at 
a een by ae Manusacturers: market (including France) for Amiel US$393,327 in June. 
aS two Association of Trinidad (Incorporated). pipes is more important than the export The July monthly average value of ex- 
quired. At the beginning of the es the market, particularly now that items ports to the United States, packed ready- 
Bes 1947 crop was estimated at 125,000 ines which could not be purchased during for-shipment, was US$3.17 per pound, as 
ished, 130,000 long tons, but production was wartime may again be bought in the against the June average of US$3.11. 
he seriously renapegn by a oe pte quantities desired. Most of these pipes Sizes and assortments of bristles 
, e and also by insect pests. ae “ are sent to France. shipped to the United States in July are 
be tons produced reprersass only a pores The market in Algeria for pipes of compared with June exports in the fol- 
4 oll Seenee Over the — agnacnponaee eh a United States manufacture is practically lowing table, together with the price 
et 603 tons. The current production figure nil—not only because of the high quality range, stated in United States currency 
articu- is still appreciably below the peak of , hen) OG ‘ ; : : 
: of the Algerian briar and the fact that per pound, c. i. f. or c. & f. New York: 
2 cOMm- | 154,569 tons in 1936. 
udget. Estimate of total local consumption ' Paes | ag 
Ks of continues unchanged at 20,000 tons. seni: ea a Pee. rr or 
yi ing » ir a Size of assortment 
|, were During the first 4 months of 1947, a . — Number iain ahead | Number Sree oe 
th 18,- total of 37,431 long tons of sugar was of cases sams of cases | soph 3 
id 14,- exported to other of the British West Tai aan ae 
r ago. Indies and to the United Kingdom and a, M3 | 31-50 to $1.72 a ee 
IS year | Canada. Only 10 percent of the total 2h 25 | $2.75 
7 ‘to 6” 
d with went to Canada. 234” to 6” 22 | $4.1 
nd 2- 214” to 3” 100 | $2.35 a 
gui 2," to 314” 40 | $1.25. 
dition, ¢ | Pp d ae" toa 91 | $2to $2.86. 
i ~ 26-case (214" to 4 52 | $2.35 to $2.45 : | 
frozen ene a ro ucts ee (284” “4 6 129 | $3.85 to $5.80 
9 625,- 55-long (21 2" to 5’) 138 | $6.10 to $6.60 1 10 $5.30 to $5.60. 
9,702,- PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF PIPES AND PIPE 55-short (274” to 6 oH | 33 tO | _ 362) 3. 
stocks PARTS, ALGERIA Total 1,151 | 865 | 
e than Ebonite, or fancy pipe bits, also briar - 
ie COr- bits, are again becoming available in During July, bristle purchases in the the special 55-case assortment at 
) cases Algeria for export. Tientsin market were made chiefly by CN$140,000, and for the standard 55-case 
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paid—presumably because they are 
either in need of the money or are being 
forced by the lack of competition to ad- 
here to the Central Trust purchase pro- 
gram. 

The slight decline in Chinese currency 
prices as compared with those of June 
is attributed to the change in the black- 
market exchange rates which slumped 
from about CN$50,000 to US$1 at the 
beginning of July to between CN$43,000 
and CN$45,000 at the close of the month. 

In New York, the special 55-case as- 
sortment was quoted at US$4.35 per 
pound with business via Hong Kong done 
at US$4.50 in July; the standard 55-case 
assortment was quoted at US$7.25, and 
the 26-case assortment was quoted from 
London at 19s. 3d. 

Export figures for markets other than 
the United States are not available for 
June or July. 


Gums and Resins 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of natural gums and 
resins in the first half of 1947 were worth 
$3,393,000, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Imports of these 
materials in the first 6 months of 1946 
were valued at $2,420,000. 


Leather and 
Products 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, ANGOLA 


During 1946, Angola (Portuguese West 
Africa) exported 1,245 metric tons: of 
hides and skins. 

Imports from the United States in- 
cluded 319 pairs of shoes, as compared 
with 10 pairs in 1945. 


PRODUCTION IN U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Output of leather products in the 
United States Zone of Germany during 
April 1947 remained at 33 percent of the 
1936 average, according to the report of 
the Military Governor. 

Production of leather shoes, approxi- 
mately 920,000 pairs, increased about 120 
percent over the February occupation 
low of 414,000 pairs, an@ was the highest 
since the war. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


TRACTOR MANUFACTURE, POLAND 


Operating through the State Engi- 
neering Factory, located at Ursus, near 
Warsaw, the Polish Government inaugu- 
rated the production of tractors on July 
21, 1947. The tractor being manufac- 
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tured, called “Ursus,”’ is powered by a 
45-horsepower Diesel motor, with a sin- 
gle cylinder, low-speed, horizontal 
2-stroke engine. It is modeled after a 
German tractor, and has a speed of be- 
tween 5 and 6 miles an hour. 

The production goal is 300 tractors in 
1947, 1,200 in 1948, and 2,000 in 1949; 
output at present is at the rate of 2 trac- 
torsaday. The eventual capacity of the 
factory is 200 tractorsamonth. The en- 
tire output is to be used on Government 
farms. 

Ball bearings for the tractors are im- 
ported from Sweden, Czechoslovakia, 
and Russia. 














Broad Survey in Lebanon 


An economic survey in Lebanon, of 
communications, agriculture, power, irri- 
gation, mineralogy, and other phases of 
the country’s economic activity (similar 
to a survey recently completed for Syria) 
is being made by English engineers. 








SuppLy Not EQUAL TO DEMAND, PERU 


An agricultural-machinery inventory 
made in Peru by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture shows a total of 1,401 tractors 
and 76 combines, which is reported to be 
scarcely enough machinery for one-third 
of the soil now under cultivation. 

Delivery of 40 units was expected in 
August, and 80 more were scheduled for 
delivery before October of this year. 

Import licenses for agricultural ma- 
chinery valued at 7,000,000 soles were 
granted during July. The Government 
is prepared to honor farmers’ requests 
for licenses, especially for tractors, har- 
vesters, and threshers, reserving only the 
right to refuse authorization for the im- 
portation of new machinery the effi- 
ciency of which has not been demon- 
strated. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


POSSIBLE DEMAND FOR ROAD-BUILDING 
MACHINERY, IRAN 


Inasmuch as Iran has little road- 
building machinery, either Government 
or privately owned, quantities of equip- 
ment would be needed to meet the road- 
construction goals set in the 7-year plan. 
The execution of the 7-year plan is re- 
ported to be dependent, however, on a 
loan from the International Bank. 





China’s cotton crop is estimated at 
1,210,000,000 pounds this year, some 
330,000,000 pounds more than last year. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA 


Exports of medicines from Australia 
during the first half of the fisca] year 
1946-47 were valued at A£805,000, in 
comparison with A£263,000 in the like 
period of 1945-46. 

The value of exports of other drugs 
and chemicals in the first 6 months of 
1946-47 was Af£1,022,000, against A£799. 
000 in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 


SMALLER DEMAND FOR EL SALvapor 
BALSAM 


The organization of the balsam pro. 
ducers in El] Salvador was recently sug. 
gested as one step to be taken in eur. 
tailing production to conform to reduced 
demand. 

Arrivals of crude balsam (unspecified) 
in the United States from El Salvador 
during the first quarter of 1947 
amounted to 1,521 pounds. In 1946, the 
United States received from this source 
15,142 pounds 

PENICILLIN PRODUCTION, FRANCE 

Production of penicillin in France will 
be sufficient to meet domestic require- 
ments by the end of 1947, and imports 
will no longer be necessary, according to 
the foreign press The Rhone Poulenc, 
one of France's leading chemical con- 
cerns, set up its first penicillin laboratory 
in 1943 and opened one plant in 1945. 
Operations are to start in another factory 
in the near future, where it is hoped that 
monthly output will reach 50,000,000,000 
units by October 1947 


GERMAN EXPORTS OF PHARMACEUTICAL TO 
INCREASE 


Exports of pharmaceuticals from Ger- 
many are expected to be large in the 
future, reports the foreign press. Pro- 
duction is to be stepped up to 80 percent 
of prewar capacity by 1949 


First BLoop BANK, ITALY 


The first blood bank is soon to be 
established in Italy at Turin, according 
to recent dispatches. This project is the 
result of donations from the United 
States 


SUPPLIES OF INSULIN, GERMANY 


During April and May 1947, imports of 
supplies into the United States Zone of 
Germany from the Council of Relief 
Agencies Licensed for Operation in Ger- 
many included 7,500,000 units of insulin. 

It was also reported that the supplies 
of insulin increased considerably in the 
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British Zone, by the arrival of 13,000,000 
ynits from the United Kingdom during 
the month of June: The arrival of 
6,000,000 units from Denmark also was 


expected. 
Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINE MOTION- 
PICTURE TRADE 


A recent ruling of the Argentine Cen- 
tral Bank on transfers of Argentine capi- 
tal may have the effect of limiting ex- 
change remittances from United States 
film-company branches to their home of- 
fices. The ruling establishes that Ar- 
gentine capital may be transferred 
abroad only when, in the opinion of the 
Central Bank ‘based on a report from 
the Mixed Capital Institute for Securi- 
ties Investments), it is expedient in the 
interests of the country’s economy and, 
especially, those of the internal securities 
market. At the same time, the net 
profits earned from import or export 
trade (which may cover exploitation of 
films), whatever the origin of the capital 
applied to these activities, will be con- 
sidered, as regards their transfer abroad, 
to be purely Argentine capital and sub- 
ject, therefore, to the ruling established 
for this kind of operation. 

It is virtually impossible to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy the amount 
of money that United States films gross 
annually and the amount they obtain in 
foreign exchange from the market from 
the exploitation of films, inasmuch as 
the United States distribution companies 
do not divulge any information in this 
regard. Some companies estimate total 
gross aS approximately three times as 
large as the first-run gross. On this 
basis, the total gross during the first 6 
months of 1947 amounted to about 20,- 
000,000 pesos. 

There can be no doubt that United 
States films stimulate interest in Amer- 
ican products in the Argentine market. 
Specific instances of actual sales being 
effected as a result of an article being 
seen in a motion picture are difficult to 
trace, as in most instances only the in- 
itial interest in acquiring an article is 
noted by the Embassy. For example, 
many requests have been received for 
information on modern kitchen equip- 
ment, lighting features, special types of 
busses and trucks (a purchase of several 
hundred trolley busses by the Buenos 
Aires Transport Corporation may be 
traced to an official’s viewing these 
busses in action in a motion picture), 
airplanes and equipment, jeeps, and the 
like, from persons who have seen these 
items in motion pictures 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


MExXICo’s PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Supplies of all fats and oils in Mexico 
during 1947 may slightly exceed 1946 
supplies. Larger domestic production 
of both vegetable and animal fats and 
oils and larger imports of vegetable oils 
are expected to more than offset an ex- 
pected decline in imports of animal fats. 

Total supplies of all fats and oils avail- 
able in Mexico for consumption during 
1947 are unofficially estimated at 206,- 
628 metric tons as compared with 
201,983 tons in 1946 and 179,705 in 1945. 
It is believed that about 81 percent of 
total supplies in 1947 will be from do- 
mestic sources as compared with 76 per- 
cent in 1946 and 83 percent in 1945. 

Per capita consumption of all fats and 
oils in Mexico in 1947 will be approxi- 
mately equal to that in 1946, with a larger 
proportion consisting of vegetable oils. 

Imports of vegetable oils during 1947 
are estimated at approximately 14,150 
metric tons, 65 percent more than 1946 
imports. The increase is expected to oc- 
cur in the importation of copra and 
coconut oil, of which Mexico has been 
allocated a total of 12,000 tons in terms 
of oil by the International Emergency 
Food Council. Imports during the first 
quarter of 1947 amounted to 6,096 tons 
of cOpra and 457 tons of coconut oil, or 
a total of 4,115 tons in terms of oil. The 
Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior is 
the only authorized importer of copra 
designated by the IEFC. It is reported 
that of the 6,000 metric tons of copra 
imported by this agency during the first 
quarter of this year, it still held more 
than 2,000 tons in June. Sales by the 
bank had been curtailed as a result of 
the decline in price for Mexican copra 
which was selling below the price being 
asked for the imported copra. 

Approximately 2,000 metric tons of 
cottonseed were imported for planting 
this year. In addition to the seed for 
planting, 2,694 metric tons of cottonseed 
oil were imported in 1946, largely from 
Brazil. The oil imports were motivated 
by the shortage of oils and high prices. 
Because of the recent decline in prices, 
however, it is not believed likely that ar- 
rivals of oil this year will be much more 
than the 572 tons imported during the 
first quarter. 

Other imports during 1947 are likely 
to include small quantities of castor oil 
for medicinal purposes and olive oil. 

The principal item in Mexico’s export 
trade in vegetable oil seeds and oils is 
flaxseed, of which it is expected that 
approximately 10,000 metric tons will be 
exported in 1947—probably about 6,000 
tons in the form of seed and the re- 


mainder as oil. Exports last year totaled 
6,784 tons in terms of seed, but supplies 
from the 1946 crop were still being ex- 
ported during the first quarter of 1947. 
In 1946, the Mexican paint industry, 
which uses from 2,000 to 3,000 tons of 
linseed oil, obtained most of its require- 
ments from Uruguay and other foreign 
countries. The trade, however, believes 
that imports will be much smaller this 
year. The decline in the price of lin- 
seed oil in the United States, where most 
Mexican exports of this commodity have 
been shipped in the past, has led some 
exporters to consider the possibility of 
finding a better market in Europe, and 
experimental shipments have already 
been made in Scandinavian countries. 

Exports of peanuts are expected to 
amount to about 2,000 metric tons. 
Other oil exports will probably consist 
of approximately 500 tons of rapeseed oil 
and 150 tons of castor oil. A few thou- 
sand tons of cottonseed and/or sesame 
oil may be exported; however, exports of 
such oils may be made only in exchange 
for imports of other oils. 

The aforo valuation on linseed and 
rapeseed oils was lowered on April 21, 
1947, from 15.70 pesos per gross kilo- 
gram to 2.10 pesos for rapeseed oil and 
2.90 for linseed oil. This change was 
made at the request of exporters; it will 
probably stimulate exports of these 
items. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


ARGENTINA TO ExporT PAINT 


Argentina plans to enter the paint ex- 
port market, states the foreign press. It 
is proposed to establish factories to pro- 
duce for domestic and foreign consump- 
tion. Domestic linseed oil will be utilized. 


CANADA’S IMPORTS INCREASE 


Canadian imports of paints and var- 
nishes in the 6 month January—June 1947 
advanced in value to $6,289,000 from 
$5,192,000 in the corresponding period of 
1946, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Radio 


USE OF RaDIO-SONDE, INDIA 


The Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment has established a “radio-sonde’”’ 
station at the Trivandrum Observatory. 
This station was first used in May of 
this year with a network of 14 other 
radio-sonde stations which were in op- 
eration throughout India. 

Radio-sonde is the latest development 
in meteorological science for the deter- 
mination of temperature, pressure, and 
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humidity of the upper atmosphere. The 
technique has been worked out in India 
by the officers of the Department during 
the past 5 years and incorporates many 
new and ingenious devices, rendering 
the instrument accurate and reliable 
and easy to construct, install, and 
operate. 

Wireless transmitters, operating on a 
wave-length of 4 meters, are sent up 
attached to a ballon. The transmitters 
send out continuous signals indicating 
pressure, temperature, and humidity. 
These signals are picked up by specially 
constructed receivers and are recorded 
on paper tape. From these records 
weather conditions at various altitudes 
over Trivandrum are calculated. 

The data obtained daily are expected 
to yield valuable information regarding 
behavior of monsoons, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the 14 other stations, provide 
valuable aid to weather forecasters at 
several centers. Radio-sonde' thus 
makes weather forecasting more nearly 
accurate than when balloons with self- 
recording instruments were used; the 
latter were of limited use for daily fore- 
casting as the success of the flight de- 
pends upon recovery of the instrument 
after it falls. 


NUMBER OF RADIOS IN ICELAND 


The number of radios in homes in Ice- 
land at the end of 1946 was 31,500, com- 
pared with 28,000 at the end of the pre- 
ceding year. Several thousand new sets 
were imported during the year, prin- 
cipally from the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom. 


CENSUS OF RECEIVER LICENSES, INDIA 


The number of radio-receiver licenses 
in British India at the end of March 
1947 was 243,838, compared with 205.130 
on the corresponding date of the pre- 
ceding year. Of the 22,892 licenses is- 
sued during March 1947, 8,056 were new. 


Erre’s New STATION 


The cost of equipment for a new short- 
wave radio station in Eire is estimated 
at £155,000. Buildings will cost £16,000, 
and the annual operating cost is esti- 
mated at £55,000. The station is located 
at Meydrum, Athlone, County West- 
meath. 


RECEIVING SETS LICENSED, SWEDEN 


The number of radio receiving sets li- 
censed in Sweden as of March 31, 1947, 
was 1,915,602, compared with 1,895,349 on 
December 31, 1946. The number of sets 
actually in use may be slightly larger 
than the number registered, but the dif- 
ference is believed to be no greater than 
1 or 2 percent. The number of sets 
equipped for short-wave reception is es- 
timated at about 75 or 85 percent of re- 
ceivers now in use, or approximately 
1,530,000. 
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The ratio of sets to population is es- 
timated at 1 to 3.5 persons, but no figures 
are available as to the number of lis- 
teners per set. The population of Swe- 
den as of January 1, 1947, was 6,763,685. 


Railway 


Kquipment 


LOCOMOTIVE CONVERSION, U. K. 


Slow progress has been made in Great 
Britain’s attempt to convert 1,217 rail- 
way engines from coal to oil-burning, a 
project which, it was hoped, would save 
1,00,000 tons of coal during the winter 
of 1946-47. 

As of July 19, 1947, 37 locomotives had 
been converted, 9 were in the process of 
conversion, and 40 more were expected 
to be ready by August 1. When com- 
pleted, the locomotive-conversion pro- 
gram will involve a weekly consumption 
of 160,000 tons of oil. 

The chief problem is reported to be 
the steel shortage which has prevented 
the building of sufficient oil-storage 
equipment. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Imports of laundry soap into Mada- 
gascar during the first 4 months of 1947 
amounted to 14,700 kilograms, gross, 
valued at 401,000 francs. Imports of per- 
fumery totaled 80,800 kilograms, net, with 
a value of 11,097,000 francs. 


MADAGASCAR’S ESSENTIAL-OIL PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORTS 


Madagascar’s production of clove oil 
during 1947 was recently estimated at 30 
metric tons and the export surplus, 30 
metric tons. From January through 
April 1947, exports totaled 171 metric 
tons, in comparison with 331 metric tons 
during the entire year 1946. 

The area planted to cloves during 1947 
was estimated at 20,000 hectares, or 
5,000 hectares less than in the preceding 
year. 

Production of oil of ylang-ylang during 
1947 was recently estimated at 22 metric 
tons, the 1947 export surplus amounting 
to that amount. Exports totaled 8.3 
metric tons during the first 4 months, in 
comparison with 56 metric tons during 
the entire year 1946. 

The area under cultivation in ylang- 
ylang during this year was recently 
placed at 1,500 hectares, compared with 
1,800 hectares in 1946. 

Exports of essential oils from Mada- 
gascar to the United States from January 
through April 1947 were as follows: Clove 


oil, 1,717 kilograms, valued at 20,139,009 
francs; lemongrass oil, 88 kilograms, 
valued at 7,189,000.francs; ylang-ylang. 
83 kilograms, valued at 12,503,000 francs: 
and other essential oils, 5 kilograms, 
valued at 885,000 francs. 


Soap PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 


The British press reports that Unilever 
Ltd. recently exported 1,000 tons of fatty 
acid to Germany for manufacturing 
soap, which will facilitate a fuller utiliza. 
tion of the Sunlight A. G. plants in the 
Rheinau suburb of Mannheim (vy. 8. 
Zone) ‘the Sunlight A. G. is attacheg 
to the Unilever group. The purchase of 
4,000 tons of United States Army Soap 
also has been arranged. It is believed 
that this action will enable the basic 
soap ration to be maintained in the 
combined Zones, but will only tempo. 
rarily ameliorate the very _ serioys 
position in the soap industry in the Brit- 
ish Zone, according to a recent report 
by the Control Commission of Ger. 
many (British Element) 

It is reported that the afore-men- 
tioned plant escaped damage, now em- 
ploys 75 percent of its normal staff, and 
operates at 60 percent of capacity, but 
that because of the scarcity of raw ma- 
terials from 50 to 80 percent of fat has 
to be saved in the manufacture of soap. 
The percentage of fatty acid in soap 
powders is reduced at times to less than 
one-fifth of the normal content. 


EXPORTS OF PETITGRAIN OIL AND GJAIAC- 
Woop OIL, PARAGUAY 


Shipments of petitgrain oil from Para- 
guay for the first 6 months of 1947 were 
down 47 percent by weight and 52 per- 
cent by value as compared with the like 
period of 1946—from 51,740 kilograms to 
27,463 kilograms and $297,688 to $144,- 
011. Guaiac-wood oil showed the only 
increase in essential-oil exports, rising 
from 2,040 kilograms in the first 6 
months of 1946 to 2,860 kilograms in the 
first 6 months of 1947 and from $9,837 
to $11,293, representing an increase of 
40 percent in weight and 14 percent In 
value 


COSMETIC PLANTS IN THE TRANSVAAL, 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Foreign competition in the South Afri- 
can market has caused as many as six 
cosmetic factories in the Transvaal to 
close down, according to the foreign 
press. It is reported that there are now 
only three or four plants in operation in 
the Transvaal; they were established be- 
fore the war. The plants which closed 
down were wartime projects. 


Soap SHORTAGE, PERU 


A moderate shortage of soap in Peru 
is expected during 1947, with possible pe- 
riods of acute scarcity if market stocks 
are depleted temporarily by large con- 
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sumer purchasers. This unfavorable 
situation is attributed to the fact that 
domestic supplies of fats and oils are 
insufficient, and prospects for imports 
are not promising. 


PaTCHOULI-OIL Exports FROM 
SEYCHELLES 


Exports of essential oils are one of the 
chief sources of income for the Sey- 
chelles Islands, and patchouli oil has re- 
cently become particularly important. 
Arrivals of patchouli oil in the United 
states from the Seychelles Islands dur- 
ing in the first half of 1947 amounted 
to 2,903 pounds, valued at $65,370. In 
1946, the United States received 6,965 
pounds, valued at $481,953, from this 
source. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


ANGOLA’S OUTPUT AND TRADE 


Production of cotton manufactures in 
Angola in 1946 (figures for 1945 in pa- 


rentheses) included: Medicated cotton, 


35 metric tons (33); cotton piece goods, 
139,694 meters (29,935), the increase 
attributed to the establishment of a new 
textile mill at Luanda; cotton blankets, 
2.888 meters (nil). (One meter=39.37 
inches.) 

All raw cotton produced in the colony, 
excluding the limited quantity domes- 
tically used, went to Portugal during 
1946. This amounted to 7,250 metric 
tons compared with 4,360 tons in 1945. 

Sisal acreage in 1946 was estimated 
at 17,256 hectares (1 hectare equals 
2.46 acres) and the yield, 13,966 tons. 
Exports amounted to 13,301 tons 
(12,464) of sisal, and 1,048 tons (815) of 
waste. The United States took 17,070 
tons (9,282) of sisal and 991 tons (784) 
of waste. 

Imports of textile manufactures into 
Angola in 1946 follow: Wool, 70 tons; 
silk, 14 tons; cotton, 3,098 tons; linen, 
4 tons; mixed fibers, 32 tons; not speci- 
fied, 5,324 tons. In 1946 (1945 pur- 
chases in parentheses) the United States 
supplied the following: Cotton textiles, 
58 metric tons (8); jute bags, 2 tons 
(12); used clothing, 272 tons (204). 


PRODUCTION IN U.S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Textile production in the United States 
Zone of Germany continued to rise in 
April 1947, attaining approximately 45 
percent of the 1936 average. 

Cotton-yarn production reached the 
highest peak of any month since the end 
of the war, amounting to 2,443 metric 
tons. 

Up to the end of April more than 
33,000 metric tons of American raw cot- 
ton had arrived in Bremen for distribu- 
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tion to mills in the United States Zone. 
About 6,000 metric tons were assigned to 
textile plants in the British Zone. 

Production of wool yarn during the 
month, totaling 444 metric tons, rose 43 
percent from the February output. 

Rayon production (filament and sta- 
ple), at 1,427 tons, was one-third higher 
than in March. Production of finished 
cloth rose to 12,176 tons, an increase of 
14 percent. 


Cotton and Products 
JAPAN’S PRODUCTION 


Cotton-yarn production in Japan dur- 
ing June 1947 totaled 29,004,000 pounds, 
and cotton fabrics, 63,021,000 square 
yards. 


First TEXTILE MILL, MOZAMBIQUE 


The first cotton-textile mill in the 
Portuguese colony of Mozambique is un- 
der construction at Vila Pery, near Beira, 
according to a foreign trade publication. 


PLANS FOR FACTORY, ANATOLIA, TURKEY 


Erection of a cotton factory in eastern 
Anatolia, Turkey, for processing cotton 
grown in that area, is under considera- 
tion, according to a foreign trade publica- 
tion. Power for the cotton factory will be 
supplied by the Girlewik Falls according 
to plans now under consideration. 


Silk and Products 
PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Production of raw silk in Japan dur- 
ing June 1947 amounted to 9,171 bales. 
Silk-fabric production during the month 
totaled 4,621,000 square yards, of which 
3,455,000 square yards consisted of fila- 
ment silk and 1,166,000 square yards, 
Fuji and others. 


FRENCH TRADE 


The French silk industry is now ex- 
porting more goods than it exported in 
prewar years. Exports totaled 730 tons 
in April 1947 as against 454 tons in March 
and a prewar monthly average of 600 
tons. The products of the silk industry 
are traditional French export items and 
have a definite place in the increased 
production program. 

The silk industry produced 1,428 tons 
of goods during March 1947 as compared 
with a prewar monthly average of 2,083 
tons. 

Silk imports during March totaled 48 
tons. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON FRODUCTION AND TRADE, FRANCE 


Production of rayon filament yarn in 
France during May 1947 totaled 3,232 
tons and staple fiber, 1,854 tons, as com- 
pared with a prewar monthly average 
of 2,334 tons and 467 tons, respectively. 


Imports of rayon filament increased 
to 225 tons in May, but exports were 
limited by increased domestic demand 
and amounted to only 209 tons. 

Rayon staple-fiber imports during May 
amounted to 23 tons and exports, 195 
tons. 


W ool and Products 
RECOVERY OF INDUSTRY IN U.S.S. R. 


The woolen industry in the U.S. S. R. 
is rapidly recovering from the effects of 
the war, according to a foreign trade 
publication. Production of woolen piece 
goods, increased to 78,300,000 meters (1 
meter=39.37 inches) in 1946 from 62,- 
300,000 meters in 1945. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION IN LINEN INDUSTRY, BELGIUM 


Production of the Belgian linen indus- 
try in the first part of 1947 has been 
averaging 850 tons a month, and the 
total for the year is expected to be well 
above the 7,402 tons produced in 1946, 
3,919 tons in 1945, and 9,041 tons in 1938, 
according to a foreign trade publica- 
tion. About 80 percent of present pro- 
duction is exported. 

The industry, it is stated, is working 
at about 50 percent of capacity. 


BELGIAN EXPORTS OF CORDAGE 


Exports of cordage from Belgium dur- 
ing May 1947 amounted to 150 tons as 
compared with an average of only 32 
tons monthly during the first quarter 
of 1947, according to a foreign trade 
publication. 


LINEN MANUFACTURES, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of linen yarn in Czecho- 
slovakia during the first quarter of 1947 
totaled 15,540 tons, and other linen man- 
ufactures, 15,000 tons, according to a 
foreign trade publication. 


JUTE YARN AND FABRIC OUTPUT, FRANCE 


Production of jute yarn in France in 
1946 amounted to 5,837 tons, 15 percent 
less than in 1938, according to a foreign 
trade publication. Jute-fabric produc- 
tion totaled 3,422 tons in 1946 as against 
5,000 tons before the war. 


JUTE-BAG PRODUCTION, BRITISH ZONE, 
GERMANY 


About 20,000,000 jute bags were pro- 
duced in the British Zone of Germany 
in 1946, according to a foreign trade 
publication. Stocks of raw jute in July 
1947 were low and the mills were work- 
ing at 40 percent of capacity. 

Jute-bag production in the British 
Zone has not met the demand, resulting 
in greater use of second-hand bags. All 
firms handling repair work were ex- 
tremely busy during the month, but were 
handicapped by a shortage of mending 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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PAA Continues Radio Aid at 
Addis Ababa Airport 

Prior to the war there were no air- 
ground communications and radio aids 
to navigation at the Addis Ababa airport 
in Ethiopia. This was remedied by Pan 
American Airways Signal Branch 
through the establishment of a radio 
station at that point. These facilities in- 
clude air-ground communications on In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization 
frequencies, high-frequency airfield con- 
trol, radio beacon, and actual meteoro- 
logical reports. 

Until such time as the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment or an approved agency under- 
takes these responsibilities in accordance 
with I. C. A. O., the Pan American Air- 
ways will continue to provide communi- 
cations by wireless telegraph and voice 
plus the operation of nondirectional 
medium-wave-frequency beacon and 
weather information for the benefit of all 
aircraft irrespective of flag. 

The only information available on 
these facilities is that for aircraft landing 
or taking-off from the Addis Ababa air- 
port. 


Reconstruction of Railroad 
Begun in Malaya 

The task of re-laying a 270-mile 
length of railway in Malaya was begun 
August 18, 1947, according to reports 
received by the American Consulate Gen- 
eral in Singapore. Originally, the sec- 
tion was part of the east-coast line, 
which was torn up by the Japanese dur- 
ing the war. 

It is estimated that reconstruction of 
the road will take 4 years. A consider- 
able number of bridges will require 
repair, among them the 10-span Guille- 
mard Bridge, the longest in Malaya. A 
shortage of crossties has been alleviated 
by the importation of many from 
Australia and fabrication of others from 
local timber. 


Loss of Plane Halts 
Azores Air Service 

Inter-island air services inaugurated 
in the Azores on June 15, 1947, by the 
Portuguese company Sociedade Acoriana 
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de Transportes 
brought to a tragic halt by the destruc- 
tion of the company’s only plane, with 


Aéreos (SATA), were 


the loss of six lives. Directors of the air 
line intend to resume operations as soon 
as another aircraft is received from 
Lisbon. 


French Railway Service 
Shows Marked Improvement 
French railway service has improved 
considerably during the past year. An 
announcement by the New York office of 
the French National Railroads points out 
that main-line speeds have increased by 
32 percent, with 45-percent increases 
registered on some lines. All trains are 
said to be running on time 


Progress on Inter-American 
Highway in Costa Rica 

Work on the Costa Rican section of the 
Inter-American Highway was on a main- 
tenance basis throughout 1946, because 
of the lack of funds for new construction. 
Travel on this road is possible in a jeep 
during the dry season from Nicaragua to 
San Jose. From the border south to 
Las Juntas the road is rough, but from 
that point to San Jose there is an im- 
proved stretch for 100 miles. 

From the capital south the road is 
paved to Cartago. From there an ex- 
cellent graded highway with gravel sur- 
face climbs into the Talamanca moun- 
tain range and follows the crest through 
an oak forest to Millsville, a road camp 
61 miles from San Jose. The remainder 
goes down the steep, unstable mountain- 
side to the valley and town of San Isidro 
del General. Heavy landslides occur in 
the Millsville-San Isidro section, espe- 
cially during the rainy months. The 
road is not in finished condition as to 
surface, yet traffic moves over it practi- 
cally every day. 

The Spanish colonial mule trail to 
Panama seems to have passed along the 
Talamanca range and down into the 
valley along a similar route. In fact, 
until the highway crews penetrated to 
San Isidro in 1943, that region was 
linked with the outside world only by 
tortuous trails on the one hand and air 
transport on the other. To show the 











contrast the U.S. Public Roads Adminis. 
tration’s San Jose office made a roaq 
check in January 1947 and found that 7 
busses, 44 trucks, and 11 passenger auto. 
mobiles a day on the average were using 
the road ‘based on actual count for 4 
days). 

About 3 years ago, air freight cost the 
valley farmers 0.240 colones per ton, 
Trucks now carry cargo at 0.60 colones 
to and from the capital. 

The Government of Costa Rica feels 
that it cannot spare further money for 
the highway project, although officials 
are keenly aware of the fact that its com- 
pletion is extremely important to the 
economy of the country 


BEAC Acquires New 
Airways Terminal Space 

The British European Airways Cor- 
poration (BEAC) has signed a 28-year 
lease for 30,000 square feet on the ground 
floor of a modern block of flats in Ken- 
sington to use as an airways terminal 
for themselves and the air lines for 
which they act as agents. The premises 
should be ready for use early in 1948. 

Two separate units will be built, one 
for arrivals and one for departures. 
The departures section will have 10 bays 
capable of handling 40 to 50 departures 
per hour. Special facilities are to be 
provided for last-minute bookings. A 
buffet, rest rooms, and waiting rooms 
will in the basement. 

This move should improve BEAC pas- 
senger services, as the present quarters 
at Airways Terminal, Victoria, are over- 
crowded and are not equipped to handle 
the large amount of traffic carried from 
the United Kingdom 


Panagra Operates Santiago-to- 
Buenos Aires Flights Nonstop 


Panagra has discontinued its daily 
DC-3 service Santiago (Chile) -Buenos 
Aires, with stops at Mendoza and Cor- 
doba, Argentina. Since the Argentine 
Government prohibited Panagra from 
picking up local traffic in Argentina, this 
service resulted in a loss to the air line. 

Panagra is now operating daily non- 
stop flights from Santiago to Buenos 
Aires, alternating DC-—4’s and DC-6’s. 
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Peru’s Guano Industry Recovering crease output to about 130,000 tons in dustry gives promise of early complete per 
: ; 1947 and to 150,000 tons annually there- recovery. Already the production and ant 
The Peruvian guano industry shows after. export of copra have surpassed prewar ray 
signs of slow but steady recovery after Guano is still being distributed under volume by about 100 percent, and eX- era 
a period of reduced production resulting wartime regulations in accordance with ports are expected to maintain or eX- eX] 
from high bird mortality in the years national needs, preference being given ceed the present 600,000-ton level for the ad 
1942-44. Estimated production in 1946 to producers of food crops. The domes- next several years. With world-wide $3: 
was slightly over 100,000 metric tons, tic supply, however, meets only about demand at high prices, copra has been 
whereas output in 1945 was 93,400 tons. one-third of Peru’s fertilizer require- a major factor in Philippine recovery. be 
The Guano Monopoly expects to in- ments. Production of coconut oil in 1946 was sti 
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about 80,000 tons, of which 50,000 were 
consumed locally. This was about one- 
third of prewar capacity, and about 40 
percent of prewar output. 

production of copra cake and vegetable 
Jard, pyproducts of the oil industry, fell 
off proportionally. Many of the coconut- 
oil refining plants destroyed during the 
war are being rebuilt, and some new 
plants are under construction. To regain 
prewar export levels and supply domestic 
requirements a production capacity of 
940,000 tons of coconut oil would be re- 
quired. How soon this can be reached 
will depend largely on the rate of delivery 
of needed machinery and equipment. 

In the desiccated-coconut industry re- 
covery has been very rapid, and the pre- 
war production level of 32,000 tons should 
be reached this year. Plans have been 
made and equipment ordered to increase 
production to 63,000 tons by 1949. 


Abaca Production Now Lags 


For generations the Philippines have 
held a virtual monopoly in the production 
of abaca. Prewar exports of the fiber 
were valued at $12,000,000 per year, and 
cordage exports at $1,800,000. Despite 


destruction of one rope factory, present’ 


production of cordage by the remaining 
two plants is expected nearly to equal 
prewar output this year. 

Production of abaca in 1947 will be 
about one-third the prewar volume, ow- 
ing to damage chiefly to plantations in 
Davao Province, Mindanao. It is prob- 
able that production and, correspond- 
ingly, export will fall even lower during 
the next 2 years because of overstripping 
and planting to other crops. If prices are 
favorable, production should 
thereafter 

Experimentation in the cultivation of 
ramie has been in progress in the Philip- 
pines for some time. Conditions are fa- 
vorable, and six crops a year have been 
produced. If present experiments in de- 
gumming by the use of microérganisms, 
as developed in the Islands, are success- 
ful in full-scale operation, ramie should 
have an important future in Philippine 
fiber production 


increase 


Mines Await Equipment 


Although large-scale mining opera- 
tions were of comparatively recent date 
in the Philippines, the production and 
export of gold and silver, iron ore, cop- 
per ore and concentrate, and chrome 
and manganese ores had increased so 
rapidly just prior to the war that min- 
erals Were approaching first place among 
export products. Exports of gold alone 
advanced from $16,000,000 in 1935 to 
$32,000,000 in 1938. 

War damage to Philippine mines has 
been estimated at $65,000,000. High con- 
struction costs and the scarcity of equip- 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Norte.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Ap- 
proxi- 
Country Unit quoted ype of exchange 1945 1946 P ; Rca 
(annu- | (annu- 1047 Rate alent Date 
| 947 : 
al) al) in 
atthe 
curren- 
cy 
| 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3.73 | 3.73 3. 73 3.73 \$0. 2681 Aug. 7, 1947 
Ordinary 4.23 | 4.23 4.23 | 4.23 | .2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 | .2024 Do. 
Free market 4.04 4.09 *4.11 4.06 . 2463 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 | 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 | .0236 | June 30,1947 
Curb 59.96 | 60.94 62. 50 62. 50 . 0160 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16.50 |216. 50 (2 (2) 
Free market 19.50 | 19.42 18.72 {218.72 .0534 | Aug. 30, 1947 
Special free market 20.00 |320.00 @) | @& 
Chile Peso Special 19.37 | 19.37 19.37 | 19.37 | .0516 |} Aug. 8, 1947 
Export draft 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market 32. 24 | 34.86 46.90 | 54.75 . 0183 Do. 
“oro 31.00 | 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 | .0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.76 1.755 | .5698 | June 30, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1. 76 1.76 | 1.755 | .5698 Do. 
Curb 1.83 |**1.835 | *1.925 1.925 .5195 | Dee. 31, 1946 
Costa Riea Colon Uncontrolled | §.68] 5.84 6.45 6. 30 . 1587 | July 31, 1947 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 ». 67 . 1764 7 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Do. 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (official 13.77 | 14.66 13.50 (513.50 . 0741 Do. 
Free | 16.50 | .0606 | June 23, 1947 
H onduras Lampira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 | .4902 | July 31,1947 
M exico Peso Free 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.86 | .2058 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 5.00 | .2000 | June 21,1947 
Curb 6. 62 5.49 *5.29 5.68 | .1761 Do. 
Paraguay (ruarani Official 3. 12 3.12 3.12 3.12 .3205 | July 8, 1947 
Free’ 3.41 3. 25 3. 27 3.43 2915 Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6.50 6. 50 6.50 6.50 .1538 | June 28, 1947 
Free *7.85 (*11.60 12. 48 o*ol Do. 
Salvador Color Free 2.50} 2.50 2.50 2. 50 4000 | July 31,1947 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 .5263 | July 25, 1947 
k ret 
Imports 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 5263 Do. 
Other purposes ® 1.82 1.785 1.785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2985 | Aug. 30, 1947 
Free 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2085 Do. 


Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 

exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 

2? Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law, 
published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 27, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the selling 
rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

2 Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946. 

4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds 

5 Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and | sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 
sucres per dollar, were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 
suthorizations. 

6 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 

7 Established December 4, 1945 

* June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 

§ In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that for 
other purposes was eliminated 

* Colombia, curb rate for December 1946; Argentina, free market rate for May; Nicaragua, curb rate for May; Peru, 
free rate for May 

** Colombia, January—August average 





ment have retarded rehabilitation, but 
as these conditions ease, mining activity 
may be expected to increase. 


ing one of the most promising fields for 
development—is the Government’s pro- 
posal for increased hydroelectric power. 
The National Power Corporation has 
prepared a carefully considered and 
practical plan designed to utilize the 
abundant hydroelectric power resources 
of the Islands. ‘The scheme proposes 


Hydroelectric Potentialities 


Closely allied to the Philippine pro- 
gram of industrial expansion—and offer- 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Luxembourg Obtains $12,000,000 Loan 


The Duchy of Luxembourg was 
granted a $12,000,000 loan by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on August 28. The Loan 
Agreement was signed by Hugues Le 
Gallais, Minister of Luxembourg in 
Washington, and Pierre Werner, Com- 
missioner of Bank Control, represent- 
ing the Luxembourg Government, and 
by Robert L. Garner, Vice President of 
the Bank. Luxembourg needs at least 
the equivalent of $2,000,000 of the loan 
in Belgian francs for purchases in Bel- 
gium, and the Belgian Government has 
informed the Bank that it will consent 
to the use of this sum out of Belgium’s 
paid-in subscription to the capital of 
the Bank. Thus, this loan to Luxem- 
bourg presents the Bank with its first 
opportunity to make use of its non- 
dollar capital. 

The loan will bear interest at 314 per- 
cent, and the Bank will also charge a 
commission of 1 percent a year to be 
set aside in a special reserve fund, in 
accordance with its Articles of Agree- 
ment. The loan runs for 25 years with 
amortization payments, beginning in 
July 1949, providing for retirement by 
final maturity in 1972. 

The proceeds of the loan will be used 
by the Government of Luxembourg to 
finance the purchase of equipment for 
the steel industry and of rolling stock for 
the railways. Of the $12,000,000 real- 
ized, Luxembourg will apply $4,500,000 
to the purchase of locomotives, box and 


gondola freight cars, baggage cars, and 
miscellaneous railroad equipment, and 
$7,500,000 toward the purchase of 
equipment for a modern reversing steel 
strip mill which will enable the country 
to produce by modern methods high- 
valued finished products such as sheets, 
plates, and the like. 

Luxembourg’s railways are of vital im- 
portance both as adjuncts to the coun- 
try’s heavy industry and as interna- 
tional carriers linking the Ruhr, the 
Saar, Lorraine, Switzerland, and other 
inland areas and the Low Country ports. 
At present, the railways are suffering 
from a shortage of rolling stock. 

Iron and steel production is the ma- 
jor industry in Luxembourg, and ex- 
ports of metallurgical products in the 
years directly preceding the war con- 
stituted as much as 80 percent of all 
exports. 

The loan from the Bank, by providing 
the means for raising the volume of 
traffic over Luxembourg’s railways and 
by increasing the country’s capacity to 
produce the type of steel products for 
which there is a heavy demand, would 
serve the purposes of increasing the 
country’s national production, income, 
and export potential. In addition, be- 
cause of the critical shortage of rolling 
stock in Europe and the part which iron 
and steel play in the reconstruction of 
the Continent, the loan should contrib- 
ute to Europe’s recovery. 





the immediate development of 14 pro- 
jects, advantageously located to serve 
present and new industrial needs. The 
installed capacity from the first stage 
of this program would be about 100,000 
kilowatts, and as requirements increased 
the power system would be expanded. As 
already noted, the Agus River in Min- 
danao is said to be capable of providing, 
alone, more than 700,000 kilowatts. 


Transport Services Improving 


Although Philippine transportation 
facilities—rail, highway, and shipping— 
were heavily damaged during the war, 
considerable progress toward recovery 
has already been made. Out of a total 
of 1,140 kilometers of prewar rail line, 
845 kilometers have been put back into 
operation, notwithstanding the fact that 
328 bridges with an aggregate span of 
over 10,000 feet were destroyed during 
the war. 

The rolling stock of the Manila Rail- 
road Co. included 159 locomotives and 
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1,978 freight cars in 1941. In 1946 only 
17 locomotives and 576 freight cars were 
in service. These numbers have been in- 
creased in 1947 to 66 and 1,600, respec- 
tively, and additional cars and locomo- 
tives are being steadily added through 
a planned program of repair and import. 

Prior to the war there were 24,000 
kilometers of roads and streets in the 
Philippines, 12,700 being classified as 
first-class, 7,400 as second-class, and 
3,700 as third-class. During the last few 
years before the war, new roads were 
added at the rate of 1,600 kilometers per 
year. Much of the highway system de- 
teriorated during hostilities, and, while 
considerable repairs of a temporary na- 
ture were made by the military forces, 
the problem of highway repair and ex- 
tension is immense. The Bureau of 
Public Works of the Department of Pub- 
lic Works and Communications has pre- 
pared plans and estimates of a pro- 
gram of reconstruction which includes 
national roads, provincial roads, city 
streets, and bridges. It is estimated that 


an expenditure of about $275,000,009 in 
the next 5 years would be requireg to 
carry this program to completion. 

Shipping, both inter-island and ocean 
is a matter of extreme importance to 
the Philippines. In 1937, more than 59 
steamship lines connected Philippine 
harbors with ports throughout the world, 
and prewar tonnage used in inter-islang 
trade amounted to 66,000 gross tons fo, 
a total of 80 vessels. 

War damage to shipping was extensive: 
practically all vessels engaged in inter. 
island trade were lost or destroyed. To 
aid in replacing this loss, the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner turned oyer 
to the Philippines 48 vessels with a Rr Oss 
aggregate tonnage of 20,200 tons. In 
addition some 10 vessels with gross top. 
nage of about 28,000 are being chartereg 
to Philippine operators by the United 
States Maritime Commission. Meap. 
while local building of barges, tugs, ang 
small vessels is extremely active. 

It is estimated that an expenditure of 
about $25,000,000 over the next 5 years 
for ocean shipping, interisland shipping, 
and drydock facilities would accomplish 
the complete recovery of Philippine ship. 
ping. 

The development of air transport, 
which had only begun before the war, 
has made remarkable progress since 1945. 
By the end of 1946 there were 67 large 
passenger and freight transport planes 
in operation, and during the early months 
of 1947 an average of close to 12,000 pas- 
sengers were carried per month by two 
Philippine air lines. 

The Philippine Bureau of Aeronautics 
has prepared plans for the construction 
and improvement of 75 airports at a cost 
of about $15,000,000. Additionally, about 
$10,000,000 will be required to prepare the 
Manila air terminal for the heavy air 
traffic expected as air transport develops 
in the Far East. 

In the field of communications war 
damage was particularly heavy. The pri- 
vately owned Philippine Long Distance 
Telephone Co. suffered 90-percent dam- 
age, and the public cable, wire, telegraph, 
and radio systems must be completely 
rebuilt. It is estimated that rehabilita- 
tion of the communications system, with- 
out allowance for extension, will cost 
$27,000,000. 


Capital Needs Summarized 


In round terms, the capital require- 
ments for the economic development of 
the Philippines through the next 5 years 
have been estimated at approximately 
$1,000,000,000. This does not include all 
expenditures that will be necessary for 
Philippine rehabilitation, but only those 
directed toward industrial and agricul- 
tural expansion and increased production 
in the fields of Philippine requirements, 
exports, and services. Roughly, capital 
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requirements broken down by major 
classifications may be estimated in mil- 


ions of dollars as follows: Millions 
of dollars 


Agriculture, fisheries, and food in- 
: dustries: : 
Restoration and expansion of 


agricultural experiment sta- 


to 





tions - a alas ll a aa it os bl 
Land settlement and develop- 
ment. - ’ 37.5 
Irrigation and drainage_ _-- : 20 
Fruit and vegetable processing 1 
Rice and corn milling 5 
Sugar industry — 30 
Coconut-products industry _- 17.5 
Abaca and other fiders 12.5 
Tobacco production and manu- 
facture ‘ 5 
Livestock production, packing, 
and processing it 5 
Fishing industry 16 
Refrigeration and ice 1 
Subtotal 162. 5 
Manufactures: 
Chemicals 20 
Iron and steel ‘ 47.5 
Mining -- . 20 
Petroleum and mineral explora- 
tion - nh 7.5 
Light manufacturing * 75 
Subtotal 170 
Services: 
Electric powe: 85 
Railways 62.5 
Highways 972.5 
Shipping 25 
Air transport 30 
Truck and bus transportation 157.5 
Communications 27.5 
Subtotal 660 
Freight and insurance 107.5 
Grand total 1, 090 


Some of the capital required would 
come from Government sources, but 
even many such national projects might 
be made self-liquidating. Other under- 
takings, particularly in the field of in- 
dustrial development, may prove attrac- 
tive to private capital. The schedule 
should not be taken as a definitive pro- 
gram or a blueprint of action, but rather 
as a guide in the fields of possible invest- 
ment, through which Philippine eco- 
nomic development may be achieved. 





Fertilizer Industries in 
Japan and Northern and 
Eastern Kurope 

(Continued from p. 7) 


low requirements, however, which have 
been placed at almost four times the 
average 1936-38 consumption. 

Because of the extensive overrunning 
of the country, and the shortage of or- 
ganic wastes, much larger quantities of 
commercial fertilizers are required to 
replenish the soil. Restoration of the 
fertilizer industry in Poland has high 
priority; the Government of the country 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Department’s Broad Program 
To Further Participation and 
Development 


A program to assist American produc- 
ers, importers, and exporters who wish 
to participate in international trade fairs 
has been announced by the Department 
of Commerce. 

It is also announced that Jacques 
Kunstenaar, Department of Commerce 
specialist on international fairs and ex- 
hibitions, left for Europe September 5 to 
evaluate the role of international trade 
fairs in promoting world trade and to 
obtain information on European fair 
techniques which might be applicable in 
the United States. 

No international trade fair comparable 
with those in Europe has been held in the 
United States, Mr. Kunstenaar says. 
The first one on this continent to incor- 
porate modern international trade-fair 
methods will be held in Toronto, Canada, 
in June 1948. Several projects for the 
establishment of international trade cen- 
ters or fairs in the United States are now 
under consideration. 

Mr. Kunstenaar will visit the Royal 
Netherlands Industries Fair at Utrecht, 
Holland, and the Prague International 
Trade Fair in Czechoslovakia. In addi- 
tion, he will consult with officials of the 
Swiss Industries Fair, Basel, the Brussels 
International Industries Fair in Belgium, 
and the Paris International Iadustries 
Fair. 

The program to assist American busi- 
nessmen wishing to develop and take part 
in international trade fairs is contained 
in the following six-point statement re- 
leased by the Department of Commerce 
at Washington: 

1. The Department recognizes the im- 
portance of international trade fairs and 
exhibitions as a means of promoting 
world trade and believes that the interest 








of the business community in this tested 
technique of fostering commerce should 
be stimulated. 

2. Adequate participation of industrial 
and commercial firms as exhibitors and 
buyers in representative international 
trade fairs can contribute materially to 
the expansion of United States export 
and import trade. The Department will 
endeavor to furnish well-documented in- 
formation on international trade fairs 
and exhibitions at home and abroad and, 
whenever feasible, will render other serv- 
ices which may facilitate business par- 
ticipation. 

3. The setting up of official U. S. Gov- 
ernment booths at international trade 
fairs will be recommended whenever it is 
determined that Government action is 
likely to contribute to the success of busi- 
ness participation in such fairs. 

4. The establishment of international 
trade fairs in the United States is desira- 
ble. The Department will collaborate 
with and make available to organizers of 
such fairs facts and technical informa- 
tion which will enable them to contribute 
toward the goal of balanced two-way 
world trade. 

5. The Department will extend its co- 
operation to domestic industrial exhibi- 
tions which could be developed into 
instruments of international trade, in 
order to help them accomplish that 
objective. 

6. It is realized that international ex- 
hibits of a general nature such as world 
fairs, scientific, cultural, and educa- 
tional exhibits, and so-called film festi- 
vals may indirectly benefit international 
trade. The Department will lend what- 
ever assistance it can to official and pri- 
vate organizations directly concerned 
with exhibits of this kind to strengthen 
the trade-promotional aspects of those 
events and to foster international eco- 
nomic understanding and good will. 





illotted 90,000,000,000 zlotys in 1945 for 
repairs and improvements of fertilizer 
factories, including the rebuilding of the 
Moscice plant, which is expected to be 
in production by the end of 1947. 
Prewar output of superphosphates in 
Poland was smaller than that of nitro- 
gen. A small export trade existed, al- 
though there was a net importation of 
soluble phosphates, chiefly basic slag 
from Belgium and Germany. No marked 


war damage to the superphosphate 
plants has been reported. However, lack 
of raw materials curtailed output. Only 
three out of seven plants were operating 
at the beginning of 1946, but with ar- 
rangements made for importation of 
apatite from the U. S. S. R., the others 
were soon to start producing. Produc- 
tion improved greatly during the first 6 
months of 1946, but the total estimated 
for the 1945-46 fertilizer year was only 








Reparations News 


ALLOCATION OF GERMAN REPARATIONS 
EQUIPMENT 


The Inter-Allied Reparations Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that general- 
purpose equipment designed for peace- 
time production from 25 additional Ger- 


man aircraft, shipbuilding, and arma- 
ment plants will be considered for alio- 
cation as reparation among the Western 
Allied Nations in the near future, ac- 
cording to information received by the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The plants con- 
taining the available equipment are: 


Serial | . sa eee : - 
marmber Plant name Location Principal wartime products 
——|--- -- tii itemthcntacngien 

215 | Finanz und Verwaltungs G. m. b. | Bremen__- Aircraft parts. 
H. } 

434 | Continentall Metallwerke_. | Neddernheim Do. 

435 | Continental] Metallwerke. Graevenwisbach Do. 


440 | Elma G.m.b.H 

442 | Messerschmidt 

108% | Anschutz G.m. b. H 

1089 | Anschutz G. m. bh. H H 

1094 | Schelter & Giesecke (Maria Gluck 
Mine). 


| Garmisch 


Selent. - 


Messap, Deutsche Messapparste | 


1102 | Uetersen . - 
| G.,m.b. AH. 

1171 | Land & See Leichtbau No. 1 N | Neumfinster-_- 
| | 

1212 | Friedrich Christoffers Delmenherst -- - 
| 

1253 | Metallwerke Sperrluttertal St. Andreasburg 


1257 | Alfred Berning Maschinenbau | Schwelm 
G 


A. J. 
Land & See Leichtbau No. 2 N 


| Waiblingen 
-| Rellin-Kiel 


| Hover-L. Niedersachsen 


Do. 
.| Aireraft testing laboratory 
| Gyro-compass equipment. 
(Gvros. 
| Undercarriages for aircraft. 


Shells and fuse components and 
assemblies. 

Production and repair of trainer 
aircraft. 

Shipbuilding: parts for U and R 
boats. 

Cartridge cases 

Spare parts for aircraft and motor 
vehicles, 


1258 | | Neumiinster Repsir of aircraft components 

1375 | Weser Metall Industrie (formerly Achim nr. Bremen Production machine tools, jigs, fix 
|  Weser Flugzeugbau) | tures for aircraft 

1377 | Johann Ploen __- | Pensionshans Schierhorn | Aero and marine engine parts 

1381 | Luftmunitionsanstalt Zbv -| Rieckau Vi-V4 

1387 | Wilhelm Bormann See .| Lustringen ----._- Aircraft components and details 

1389 | Arntzen-Leichtbau A. G Brack wede, Bielefeld Aircraft components, pontoons, 
| | and munition parts. 

1392 | W. E. Puck <5 Hamburg Small detail airframes work. 

1393 | Theodor Klatte_...______- | Weener/Ensland Exhaust cowlings and aero radia- 
| | tors 

1396 | Walther Finger, Metallbau Mas- | Wrestedt-- Machined parts for aircraft 
| _ chinenbau | | 

1405 | Bever & Klophaus.- Schwelm __ __. Airframe parts, assembling. 


1473 | Hans Preiss GQ m. b. H- ag 
1475 | O. Rittinghaus & Séhne 





INVENTORIES May BE EXAMINED 


The official inventories listing the gen- 
eral-purpose equipment of these plants 
available for allocation as reparation 
may be examined during regular busi- 
ness hours in the office of the Chief 
Reparations Officer, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Room 3053, Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST INVITED 


This announcement does not consti- 
tute an offer of sale. Pursuant to the 
German reparation program, the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency will allocate 
the general-purpose industrial equip- 
ment of these plants among its 18 mem- 
ber Western Allied Nations, including 
the United States. These allocations are 


Hamel n/ Weser 
Voeswinkel_ - 


Shells, grenades, and tank spares 
Press tools, sigs, ete., rocket cases 
and grenade parts, 


made on the basis of requests for alloca- 
tion submitted by the governments of the 
respective nations. As a guide to this 
Government in determining whether 
any requests should be submitted on be- 
half of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce invites business firms 
and persons to express any interest which 
they may have in the purchase of any 
items of equipment in these plants. 
Such expressions of interest do not con- 
stitute a commitment to purchase. 

Expressions of interest should be for- 
warded to the Chief Reparations Officer, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.., 
and must be received by October 20, 
1947, as indicated in the general an- 
nouncement headed “Reparations News,” 
published in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
issue of May 3, 1947. 





7,000 tons of P.O;. A production goal of 
68,000 tons of P.O: had been set for 
1946-47. 


U.S. 8. R. 


Prewar production (1937-38) of nitro- 
gen in the Soviet Union averaged ap- 
proximately 140,000 tons, and of soluble 
phosphates 210,000 tons. Consumption 
of nitrogen approximated production, 
whereas phosphates used were 84 percent 
greater than output. In 1938, seven 
plants accounted for the major propor- 
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tion of phosphates produced, and several 
other plants were either under construc- 
tion or in the planning stage. 

Fertilizer plants suffered considerable 
damage during the war; approximately 
half of the nitrogen capacity was lost 
when the western Provinces were over- 
run. However, much of the equipment 
was evacuated and reconstructed in the 
central region around Moscow and in 
the Urals. The varied resources of the 
Moscow coal basin were exploited and 
plants were expanded, including those 


manufacturing superphosphates, am. 
monium phosphates, nitrates, Calcium 
cyanamide, and sulfuric acid. Ip the 
Urals, fertilizer plants at Bereznikj and 
Solikamsk and a large byproduct COke 
plant at Magnitogorsk also were deve. 
oped. Despite losses during the War, 
production of synthetic nitrogen and 
sulfuric acid showed substantial Sains 
although much had to be diverted to wa; 
uses. 

Fertilizer supplies were greatly cyy. 
tailed, seriously affecting agriculture in 
all regions, but restoration of production 
was begun before the war was over, 4 
major project was the development of 
the large Kara-Tau phosphate deposits 
in southern Kazakhstan for the manu. 
facture of superphosphates. These de. 
posits are much more accessible thay 
those previously exploited on the Kola 
Peninsula. Development proceeded 
slowly, and the first unit of the grinding 
plant was not in operation until Decem. 
ber 1946. Fertilizer production also has 
been resumed at the Kirovsk combine 
near the Finnish border. Reconstruc- 
tion of nitrogenous fertilizer plants also 
was completed during 1945 and 1946 ip 
the Ukraine and at Leningrad, in the 
western section, as Well as in the eastern 
area. 

According to the Soviet press, output 
of mineral fertilizer increased 52 percent 
in 1946 over the low level of 1945, and 
during the first quarter of 1947 produc- 
tion was 32 percent greater than during 
the corresponding period of 1946. The 
current 5-year plan places special em- 
phasis on fertilizer production, allocat- 
ing half of the total capital earmarked 
for the chemical industry to the restora- 
tion and construction of fertilizer plants. 
Increases over prewar levels, amounting 
to 80 percent for nitrates and 100 per- 
cent for superphosphates, are specified 
for 1950. 


Japan 


Japan was the third largest consumer 
of chemical nitrogenous fertilizers be- 
fore the war, averaging about 253,000 
tons of nitrogen during 1935-37. Ap- 
proximately 85 percent of that used was 
produced in the country, chiefly as am- 
monium sulfate, with smaller quantities 
of calcium cyanamide. In addition, the 
extensive use of natural fertilizer ma- 
terials, such as manures, composts, fish- 
scrap, and oil cakes, is estimated to have 
furnished a larger supply of plant food 
than the chemical fertilizers. During the 
early part of the war, nitrogen produc- 
tion held up well, although there was 
some diversion to military use. By 1944 
and 1945, however, bombings had crip- 
pled the industry, and output declined 
greatly—to approximately 65,000 tons in 
1945. 

Prewar capacity, which was estimated 
at 328,000 tons of nitrogen, consisted of 
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967,000 tons in the form of ammonium 
sulfate (15 plants) and 61,000 tons as 
calcium cyanamide (8 plants). Six of 
the ammonium-sulfate plants and one 
cyanamide plant, together accounting 
for nearly half the production capacity, 
were damaged to a greater or less extent. 
partial operation of some of the dam- 
aged plants is possible. However, Japan 
has been faced with shortages of raw 
materials, fuel, and equipment for gen- 
eral repairs since the war, and output, 
consequently, has lagged behind poten- 
tialities. Many of the ammonium-sul- 
fate plants, which possess their own sul- 
furic-acid facilities, have been forced to 
limit acid production. 

As a means of increasing fertilizer out- 
put, conversion of several chemical war 
plants to the production of nitrogenous 
fertilizer has been promoted. Monthly 
output of synthetic nitrogen has ex- 
panded from 5,700 tons in January 1946 
to more than 20,000 tons in June 1947. 
Nevertheless, 1946-47 supplies were far 
short of the 400,000 tons required for the 
year. Ammonium-nitrate fertilizer is 
being shipped to Japan from the United 
States under the War Department’s pro- 
gram. 


Japan was self-sufficient in inorganic 


phosphatic fertilizers before the war, ex- 
porting approximately 10 percent of its 
output of superphosphates. Although 
various mandated islands were the 
source of phosphate rock, Japan was de- 
pendent upon other countries for the 
greater proportion of this essential raw 
material; more than 50 percent of the 
imported rock originated in the United 
States and Egypt. Imports were greatly 
curtailed by the war, and production of 
soluble phosphates dropped 50 percent in 
1942 and by 1945 had become negligible. 
Of the 19 main superphosphate plants 
only 3 were damaged to an appreciable 
extent, and operation of these could be 
resumed without extensive repairs if the 
shortage of sulfuric acid were not a lim- 
iting factor. A production goal of 200,000 
tons of P.O; including material for South 
Korea, was established for 1946-47, as 
against minimum requirements of 258,000 
tons. Although output increased mark- 
edly during the past fertilizer year, it 
totaled less than 30,000 tons P.O;. The 
annual rate in July 1947 was approxi- 
mately 56,000 tons. 

The soils of Japan, which are naturally 
low in fertility, have been deprived of 
adequate plant-food replacement during 
the past 5 years, particularly with respect 
to phosphates. The critical situation 
which now besets the country’s fertilizer 
industry offers little opportunity of quick 
return tonormalcy. Occupation author- 
ities recognize the need for rehabilitating 
the Japanese fertilizer industry, and it 
has been announced that funds will be 
made available for loans to 17 companies 
a program of repair and conversion 
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of existing facilities. The organizations 
making the loans are the Fertilizer Syn- 
dicate, the Industrial Reconstruction 
Association, and the Reconstruction- 
Finance Bank. 
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Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Air-Ezpress Shipments: Certificate of 
Origin Not Required.—The Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment has announced that, effective Aug- 
ust 1, 1947, the Certificate of Origin is no 
longer required for air-express shipments to 
that country, regardless of the shipment 
value. 

The Special Declaration (Planilla Aérea) is 
the only document now required and must 
accompany the shipment in quintuplicate. 
No consular certification of the Special Dec- 
laration is necessary. 


Zanzibar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cesses Imposed on Copra, Coconut Oil, and 
Soap.—Cesses (special export duties) up to 
15s. per ton on copra and soap, and 25s. 
per ton on coconut oil have been levied on 
all exports of these commodities from 
Zanzibar. The amounts of the cesses may 
be varied by Government decree within the 
limits specified. The measure, although only 
recently enacted, is retroactive to October 1, 
1946, from which date collections have been 
made. It will expire on December 31, 1950. 
The proceeds of the cesses will be utilized 
toward the betterment of the Zanzibar 
coconut and copra industry. 








(Continued from p. 9) 


New York 1,N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and other industrial and commercial centers. 

(Previously announced in FoREIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, June 14.) 

6. Turkey—Ismet Barsilay, 17 Hovagimyan 
Han, 2d floor, Galata, Istanbul, is interested 
in obtaining new agencies, particularly for 
cotton goods, metals, stationery, pencils, and 
general merchandise. Scheduled to arrive 
about the end of September for an indefinite 
period. U. S. address: c/o General Mer- 
chandise Export Co., 673 Broadway, New York 
12, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 


Licensing Opportunities 


7. Canada—E. & A. Martin Research Ltd., 
217 Lampton Avenue, Toronto 9, Ontario, are 
interested in manufacturing pharmaceuti- 
cals and basic materials for food and drug 
industry, under license, royalty basis, or other 
suitable arrangement. Firm can arrange 
distribution through reliable Toronto firms 


for eastern Canada or entire Dominion. 
Also, they have export connections in United 
Kingdom, South Africa, British West Indies, 
India, Burma, and Ceylon, if manufacture 
for export under imperial preference tariffs 
is desired. 


Import Opportunities 


8. Australia—National Darts Co., 54 Little 
Bourke Street, Melbourne, Victoria, desires 
to export souvenir articles made from Aus- 
tralian Mulga wocd, such as ink stands, pens, 
paper knives, bookends, ashtrays, table 
lamps, candlesticks, powder bowls, souvenir 
boomerangs, and tobacco jars. Firm esti- 
mates they can export A£6,000 to A£7,000 
worth annually. 

9. Brazil—Sabino & Oliveira, Rua 15 de 
Novembro, 28, Belem, wish to export oyster 
shells. 

10. Italy—-Amerigo di Martino Barsanti, 
Pietrasanta (Lucca), desires to export raw, 
cut, and worked marble, also artistic marble 
statuary and: sculptures. 

11. Italy—Bellini Tito di Cherubino, 151 
Via Galliano, Florence, are interested in ex- 
porting hand- and machine-made gloves of 
wool, cotton, and leather. 

12. Italy—Casa Vinicola Barone Ricasoli, 
7 Via Maggio, Florence, wish to export Chi- 
anti wines such as old and extra-old Brolio 
wine in bottles and flasks, Brolio Vinsanto 
dessert wine, Chianti Meleto, and Arbia 
white wine, also other Tuscan wines, and 
grape sirup. 

13. Italy—Caselli Vittorio, 3 Viale Arcadia, 
Pistoia, wish to export leather, lace, knit, 
and embroidered gloves, also embroideries 
and lace such as lingerie, handkerchiefs, ta- 
bleware, and tea sets. 

14. Italy—F. I. R. (Fabbrica Italiana Rota- 
tive), 3 Via Piazzi, Turin, wish to export 
monthly 20,000 to 25,000 steel and tungsten 
burrs for flexible shafts, to be used in fin- 
ishing molten objects. 

15. Italy—Industria Coloniale Italiana E. 
Zazzeri, 10 Via Frino, Bologna, is interested 
in exporting raw and worked Mediterranean 
sponges. 

16. Italy—Lanificio Massai & Luconi di A. 
Massai, Via V. da Filicaia, Prato in Tuscany, 
wish to export wool and mized-wool fabrics 
manufactured from pure wool and woolen 
rags. 

17. Italy—Raffaello Mencareglia, Seravezza 
(Lucca), desire to export raw, cut, and fin- 
ished marble, and marble statuary. 

18. Italy—Pierotti & Co. Pietrasanta 
(Lucca), wish to export worked Carrara 
marble, religious statuary, and memorials. 

19. Italy—Augusto & Carlo Vannucci, Corso 
C. Rosselli, Carrara, wish to export cut and 
worked marble, and marble statuary. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


20. Eng’and—S. E. Farley Ltd., Central 
Buildings, 24 Southwark Street, London, S. E. 
1, seeks a purchasing agent to handle sales 
to American importers of British-made tez- 
tiles such as furnishing fabrics, dress goods, 
and woolens. 

21. Italy—S. A. Anselmo, 14 Via Camerana, 
Turin, seek an American agent for vermouth, 
Marsala wine, and liqueurs. 

(Erroneously published as export agency 
opportunities in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
July 19, 1947) 


Export Opportunities 


22. Australia—F. S. Beauchamp, 393 
George Street, Sydney, seeks purchase quota- 
tions from manufacturers of art printing 
paper. 

23. Belgium—S. A. Hobelco, 464, Boulevard 
De Smet-De Nayer, Jette, Brussels, seeks 
quotations and exclusive sales agency for 
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canned milk (condensed, evaporated, pow- 
dered, and malted). 

24. Belgium—Intercontinentale du Papier, 
5 Rue Chaumont, Stavelot, seek purchase 
quotations for all kinds of paper-miill ma- 
chinery, wood pulp, waste paper, papermak- 
ers’ chemicals, colors, felt, jackets, and wire 
cloth. 

25. Canada—Cruickshank-Guild Ltd., 55 
York Street, Toronto 1, Ontario, desire pur- 
chase quotations and agency for carload 
shipments of California dried fruits, includ- 
ing prunes, raisins, peaches and apricots. 

26. Czechoslovakia—O. H. Jakes, repre- 
senting INEX, Société Anonyme D’Exporta- 
tion et D’Importation, 37 Narodni trida, 
Prague 1, desires purchase quotations and 
detailed information on the following com- 
modities: hydraulic twin-cylinder loaders 
(tractor mounted); portable power sawmills 
and chain saws; pneumatic drills with com- 
pressors; bulldozers on crawler tractors; 
trench diggers; wood peelers (veneer); and 
road scrapers. (All communications should 
be addressed for Mr. O. H. Jakes’ attention). 

27. Czechoslovakia — MEOPTA, National 
Corporation, United Works of Fine Me- 
chanics and Optics, Prague 1, Prikopy l, 
wish to purchase a certain quantity of polar 
filters to be used in their instruments. Also, 
they are interested in obtaining an agency 
for the polar filters. 

28. Iceland—tThe Icelandic Freezing-Plants 
Corporation, Reykjavik, are in urgent need 
of ammonia pipes, and approximately 30 
tons of No. 18 and No. 20 galvanized sheet 
iron. Specifications of approximate quanti- 
ties of ammonia pipes are as follows: 


Quantity Size 
(in meters) (in inches) 
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29. Italy—G. Boringhieri, 18 Largo Adrianc, 
Turin, seeks purchase quotations and agency 
for 500 quintals annually of anti-foaming 
olein, for the manufacture of yeast for mak- 
ing bread. 

30. Italy—Caselli Vittorio, 3 Viale Arcadia, 
Pistoia, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for a line of packaged foodstuffs such 
as soups, coffee, and chocolate; American 
radios and replacement parts; cameras and 
photographic materials. 

31. Italy—-CEAT GOMMaA, 1 Corso Palermo, 
Turin, desire purchase quotations for ma- 
chinery for the production of rubber articles. 

32. Italy—Magrini & Co., 10 Via Ugo Bassi, 
Bologna, seeks quotations for radios, re- 
frigerators, and electrical heaters, also a 
line of replacement parts. Characteristics of 
local current supply are: lighting current, 
160 volts, 50 cycles; power current, 260 volts, 
50 cycles. 

33. Italy—S. A. Aurora Film, 1 Via Tosin- 
ghi, Florence, seek purchase and rental quota- 
tions and agency for 35-mm. motion pictures 
such as entertainment, educational, short- 
feature, and news reels. 

34. Italy—Vi-Ve di Vincenzo Verardi, 1 
Via Tambroni, Bologna, desires purchase 
quotations and agency for office, engineering, 
and designing supplies such as drawing pens 
and pencils, china inks, compasses, feather 
pens, special drawing and designing paper, 
stilographic supplies, and measuring in- 
struments. 

35. Netherlands Handelsonderneming 
“Kratos,” 36g Koninginnegracht, The Hague, 
seek purchase quotations for first-class 
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bench lathes, engine and production lathes, 
and turret lathes. A copy of the specifica- 
tions of lathes desired by the firm is avail- 
able upon request from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

36. Netherlands—N. V. G. Kolff & Co., 168 
P. C. Hooftstraat, Amsterdam Z., seek pur- 
chase quotations for an indefinite quantity 
of first-class standard typewriters, and steel 
office furniture, also steel office furniture for 
shipment to the Netherlands Indies 

37. Netherlands Muziekinstrumenten- 
fabriek “Amka”, A. Veneman, 30A Prinse- 
stratt, The Hague, seeks purchase quotations 
for pianos, organs, string instruments (dou- 
ble basses, cellos, violins), mouth organs, 
guitars, banjos, mandolins, wooden and 
metal wind instruments, also strings and 
parts for all kinds of musica] instruments 

38. Panama—Antonio Dominguez & Her- 
mano, Box 118, Panama, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for machinery for manufacturing 
high-quality candles, with a production ca- 
pacity of 2,000 to 3,000 gross of candies each 
month, also machinery for the manufacture 
of high-quality paraffin wax cardboard con- 
tainers for packing juices and milk 

39. Union of South Africa—Southern Dis- 
tributing Corporation, P. O. Box 2016, Dur- 
ban, desire agency and quotations for $20,000 
worth of the best-quality steel machinery 
and tubing. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


40. England—tTissa Traders Ltd., 11 Lyall 
Mews, London, S. W. 1., seeks representation 
for general chemicals and chemical prod- 
ucts such as caustic soda, soda ash, boric acid, 
titanium oxide, and dyes 

41. Italy—-Rag. Ermengildo Bertinara, 82 
Corso Re Umberto, Turin, seeks agency for 
good-quality paper for printing and writing 
paper, and record books. 

42. Italy—-Renzo Banci & Co., 36 Via Buoz- 
zi, Prato (Florence), seeks agency for wool 
and silk rags and other basic materials for 
Italian textile carding industry 

43. Italy—Rosso & Beccuti, 20 Via Carlo 
Alberto, Turin, desires agency for products 
used in the ice-cream industry 

44. Italy—Ruggero Fioravanti, 88 Via 
Coluccio Salutati, Florence, seeks represen- 


tation for circular and other knitting 
machinery. 
45. Pakistan—Shahnawaz (India), Ltd., 


Dasmes Mansions, Bank Square, The Mall, 
Lahore, desires representation for radios, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, motorcycles, 
bicycles and bicycle chains, and air-condi- 
tioning equipment 

46. Union of South Africa 
man, 4la Harrison Street 
seeks representation for domestic 
appliances, and radios 


Samuel Mel- 
Johannesburg, 
electric 


Available 


Trade 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


. 
Lists 


Advertising Media—El Salvador 
Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply. and 


Equipment Importers and Dealers—E]l Salva- 
dor. 
Beverage Manufacturers—Curacao 


Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Cyprus 
Chemical Importers and Dealers 


lands. 


Egypt and 


Nether- 





Cooperage, Crate and Shook Importers 
Dealers, Exporters—Egypt and Cyprus 
Cotton Ginneries—Argentina 
Cotton Ginneries—E]l Salvador. 
Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Switzerland. 
Feedstuff Importers, Dealers Manufactur. 
ers, and Exporters—Greece 
Feedstuff Importers, Dealers 
facturers—Switzerland 
Flour Mills—Cuba. 
Flour Mills—El Salvador 
Hotels—E]l Salvador. 
Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import. 
ers and Dealers—Canada 
Laundry and Dry-Cleaning 
Netherlands. 
Machinery 
Mozambique 
Machinery 
Peru 
Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Ezypt and Cyprus 
Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—El Salvador 
Motion-Picture Theaters—E]l Salvador. 
Petroleum Industry—El Salvador, 
Physicians and Surgeons 
Pulp and Paper Mills 
Pulp and Paper Mills 
Sporting-Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—El] Salvador 


and Manu. 


Indust ry~ 


Importers and Distributors— 


Importers and Distributors— 


Guatemala, 
Norway. 
Venezuela. 








(Continued from p. 27) 


machines and labor. About 


150 firms 
having 8,000 workers, were engaged in 
the manufacture and repair of bags. 


BINDER-TWINE SUPPLIES IN GERMANY 


Binder twine for use at harvest time 
was being manufactured in the Russian 
Zone of Germany from paper yarn spun 
by the jute mills, because of the shortage 
of other fibers in that area, according to 
a foreign trade publication. 

The British and United States Zones 
were to receive 2,000 tons of Italian 
hemp, it is stated, 800 tons of which were 
to be used for binder twine. The re- 
maining 1,200 tons were expected to be 
reexported in the form of finished prod- 
ucts, such as twine and fishing gear. 


IMPORTS OF HEMP CORDAGE, NETHERLANDS 


Imports of hemp cordage into the 
Netherlands during the first 4 months of 
1947 amounted to 82 tons, or about one- 
half normal prewar purchases, accord- 
ing to a foreign trade publication. Bel- 
gium and the United Kingdom were the 
principal sources. 


JUTE IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


Imports of jute goods into Sweden dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947 amounted to 
160 tons, more than double the quan- 
tity imported in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945, according to a foreign trade 
publication. 

Imports of raw jute declined to 136 
tons in the first 3 months of 1947, from 
272 tons in the like period of 1945. 
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